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God's triumph: divine life in man 


In the longest article ever presented in our pages, Divinization of 
the Christian, Father Henri Rondet tries to throw some pale light, at least, 
on the profound mystery of our transformation by grace. The fact that God 
shares His own life with us raises some difficult problems, too. Does it not, 
for example, destroy our autonomy or conflict with our natural tendencies? 
Father Bourassa, in Freedom under grace, answers that question by pointing 
to Christ, the model of human liberty. The Reverend Robert Chiles describes 
Methodist approaches to the grace—free will problem under the title, From 
free grace to free will: Methodist transition. 

The role which confirmation plays in the divinization of the 
Christian is unfolded by Father Pierre-Thomas Camelot, as he takes a step 
Toward a theology of confirmation. Recent controversies are bringing into 
better focus the full rite of Christian initiation. Baptism and confirmation are 
here seen as two inseparable stages in our growth to the full stature of 
divinized men. 

Divinization and censorship! They seem incompatible. But while 
the divinized man enjoys a new freedom, he still retains his old inclinations 
to evil. That is one reason the Church has kept a watchful eye on books and 
other writings from earliest times, as Father Tullo Goffi explains in Forbidden 
books: the index and the moral law. 

Divinization appears to be a most personal gift. It is. However, 
God has willed that man be divinized, not as an isolated individual, but in 
and through the unique Church established by His Son. Any progress towards 
a realization of Christ’s expressed will for one flock and one shepherd is 
good news for all who are striving to put on Christ. That is why we think 
you will find Father Duff’s article on The World Council of Churches 
interesting. 

But interest is not always matched by knowledge. Often enough 
many thinking Christians are puzzled by the attitude of Rome towards the 
ecumenical movement. Father Weigel’s Theological reflections on ecumenism 
helps to unravel the puzzle. 

While all men are called to share in the divine life in and through 
the Church, the laborers in the vineyard are few. Would the re-establishment 
of the diaconate as a separate functioning office in the Church help to make 
the God-life more available? Father Epagneul expresses his views in proposing 
A functional diaconate. 
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Toward a theology of confirmation 


Recent studies on the sacrament of confirmation have stirred 

up lively controversy, especially among Anglican theologians. 
This controversy centers mainly about two problems: 

(1) the existence of a second rite of Christian initiation after 
baptism, with its historical development, and (2) the meaning 
and the effects of confirmation, which make it a sacrament 
distinct from baptism and yet complementing it. Here are some 
elements which may lead to a solution to these problems. 


“La théologie de la Confirmation a la lumiére des controverses recentes,”’ 
La Maison-Dieu, 54 (1058), 79-91; “Sur la théologie de la confirmation,” 
Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 38 (1954), 637-657. 


I. Holy Spirit is given in baptism 
(John 1:33 and 3:5; Luke 3:16). 
Nevertheless, the Acts relate that 
when the deacon Philip baptized a 
group of Samaritans, Peter and John 
later came to impose hands on them, 
so that they might receive the Holy 
Spirit (8:14-18). Again, at Ephesus 
when Paul was baptizing the disciples 
of John “in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, he imposed hands upon them 
and the Holy Spirit came upon them”’ 
(19:5-6). We recognize here a dou- 
ble gift of the Spirit in two separate 
sacramental signs: the baptism of 
water and the imposition of hands. 
No further clear allusions to this 
double reception of the Spirit occur 
till the beginning of the third century 
when we find St. Hippolytus describ- 
ing a rite of “consignation” which 
comes after baptism. This rite con- 
sists of the imposition of hands by 
the bishop, an anointing of the head 
with holy oil, together with the sign 
of the Cross on the forehead. At 
about the same time in Africa, 
Tertullian and, a little later, St. 
Cyprian refer to the same rite: the 
imposition of hands by the bishop, 
which consummates the Christian 
initiation by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, “the seal of the Lord.” In 


the last quarter of the fourth century, 
St. Ambrose speaks of a spiritual 
“sign” or “‘seal’’ which he relates to 
the Holy Spirit, and St. Augustine 
alludes to the gift of grace which is 
signified by the visible unction given 
to those who have been baptized. 

We find a similar practice in the 
East. Cyril of Jerusalem witnesses 
to a rite after baptism: the unction 
with perfumed oil, a sign of the 
anointing in the Spirit which the bap- 
tized person receives. Later at Alex- 
andria, the other Cyril refers to the 
“oil which accomplishes the perfec- 
tion of those who have been justified 
in Christ.” 


A second rite 


When we distinguish in all these 
texts a rite of “baptism” and one of 
“confirmation,” we are doing so in 
the light of the later development of 
thought and practice in the Church. 
This is quite legitimate. But in real- 
ity, neither the language of the 
fathers nor the ancient liturgies dis- 
tinguish baptism and confirmation as 
two distinct “sacraments.” They are 
presented as a single rite of initiation, 
“the giving of holy baptism” (Hip- 
polytus), a ceremony at once un- 
divided and complex. If this fact of 
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the two stages in a single rite can 
give rise to much confusion, it can 
also help to clarify the problem of 
the relationship between baptism and 
confirmation and of the special effects 
of each. 

Granted, then, that there was a 
single rite of initiation, neverthe- 
less, in this rite, there is a final cere- 
mony—the imposition of hands or 
the anointing—which is reserved to 
the bishop. The initiation is not com- 
plete, the Christian is not “finished” 
or “perfected” if he has not been 
“sealed” by the bishop and has not 
received from him the gift of the 
Spirit which consummates the initia- 
tion. In the course of time, circum- 
stances such as sickbed baptisms and 
the multiplication of rural parishes 
in the charge of simple priests led 
to a dissociation of the final ceremony 
of perfection from the complete rite 
of initiation. In these circumstances 
the baptism was administered by the 
priest; but the “confirmation,” the 
completion, was reserved to the 
bishop. (Cf. the Council of Elvira 
in 306: the deacon may validly bap- 
tize, but the bishop must perfect, 
per benedictionem perficere debebit 
[DB 52e]). 

From the beginning, then, the 
Church was in possession of a rite 
at first complex and indistinct. Grad- 
ually it came to recognize that to the 
two stages in the Christian initiation 


correspond two rites, complementary: 


but distinct, in which later theological 
reflection will perceive all the marks 
of true “sacraments.” When in the 
twelfth century the list of the seven 
sacraments is established, confirma- 
tion has its place, immediately after 
baptism, which it follows to “con- 
firm,” to seal, and to complete. 


Anointing or imposition of hands? 

In the texts already cited, there is 
mention sometimes of an imposition 
of hands, sometimes of an anointing 
with sacred oil. The Acts of the 
Apostles refer only to the imposition 
of hands (8:17; 19:6); and for a 
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long time the West was acquainted 
only with this method of administer- 
ing the second sacrament of the initi- 
ation. Here too, however, as we have 
seen in the texts from Hippolytus and 
Augustine, there existed an anoint- 
ing. In the Eastern Church this 
anointing is, at least in all the docu- 
ments at hand, the sole rite. Origen 
speaks of a baptism “in visible water 
and in visible chrism,” and the fa- 
thers comment abundantly on the 
meaning of this anointing: it is the 
symbol of the pouring out of the 
Holy Spirit; above all, it recalls that 
Christ was anointed with the fulness 
of the Spirit ; and it signifies that this 
plenitude of the Spirit in Christ is 
communicated to the Christian by 
the rite of the sacrament. Cyril of 
Jerusalem speaks to his flock: “You 
have been anointed with myron, 
sharing and participating in Christ. 
. You who have received this 
holy chrism, you call yourselves 
Christians. . . .” 

From the East the practice of 
anointing passed into the West, so 
that from the fifth century on anoint- 
ing has become the essential rite of 
confirmation. For St. Thomas it is the 
proper and sole rite of confirmation. 

Undoubtedly, the appropriateness 
of the symbolism which exists in 
anointing was partially responsible 
for this substitution in the rite. But 
we are still faced with the thorny 
problem: Did not Christ institute 
this sacrament with its matter and 
form and thereby make them 
unchangeable ? 

We have here a very interesting 
case of those profound modifications 
which occur in the rite of the sacra- 
ments. The Church, using the liberty 
left her by Christ, adapts a sign suit- 
ably expressive of the gift of the 
Spirit which He had promised. For 
the apostles this sensible sign of the 
plenitude of the Spirit was the fiery 
tongues of Pentecost. Later it be- 
came the imposition of hands, and 
finally, the anointing. The essential 











point to realize in this matter of the 
sacraments is the relation that exists 
between the sign and the grace which 
it signifies. Not just any sign will 
do. It is the practice of the Church, 
the consuetudo Ecclesiae, which fills 
out the indetermination in which 
Christ has left the matter of this 
sacrament. 

Thus variations in the matter of 
the sacrament are possible; the 
Church chooses the matter which ap- 
pears more suitable. Since both the 
anointing with oil and the imposition 
of hands are apt to signify the infu- 
sion of the Spirit, the essential ele- 
ment of a sacrament—its relation to 
the reality signified—is realized. 


Meaning and effects 


What is the relation between bap- 
tism and confirmation? The question 
is still matter for spirited debate, 
especially among Anglican theolo- 
gians; and the answer given it may 
help to determine the grace proper 
to confirmation and its special effects. 

Baptism is “baptism in the Holy 
Spirit” (Mark 1:8), a new birth 
“from water and the Spirit” (John 
3:5). At baptism the neophyte re- 
ceives the Holy Spirit. On this point 
the patristic texts and ancient liturgies 
are quite clear. But tradition is 
equally insistent that confirmation is 
the gift of the Holy Spirit ; the Roman 
Pontifical prays, “Send upon them 
from on high your Holy Spirit the 
Paraclete with his seven gifts.” 

We seem faced with a dilemma: 
Either the Holy Spirit is given in 
baptism, and this suffices for Chris- 
tian initiation; or confirmation gives 
the Holy Spirit, who has not been 
received in baptism. In the one case, 
confirmation becomes an accessory 
rite of uncertain value. In the other, 
baptism is insufficent without the 
completion brought by confirmation. 

But such a dilemma confronts us 
only if we fail to consider that be- 
tween baptism and confirmation there 
is no opposition, but rather continuity 
and development in a single process 


of sanctification. According to the 
teaching of Christ and the apostles, 
baptism indeed gives the Holy Spirit 
and is sufficient in itself not only to 
remit sin but also to confer grace. 
The new life to which we are born, 
is it not a life in the Spirit, which 
presupposes the gift of grace and of 
the Holy Spirit? Is not baptism the 
incorporation of the Christian in 
Christ dead and resurrected? 


The “perfect Christian” 


But if baptism confers the Holy 
Spirit, it also looks forward to, even 
demands, that completion and pleni- 
tude which makes of the person bap- 
tized a “perfect Christian,” perfect 
not in the moral sense of the word, 
but in the ontological sense—com- 
pleted in his very being as a Chris- 
tian and clothed, in imitation of 
Christ and dependence upon Him, 
with the fulness of the Spirit. The 
circumstances forcing the Church to 
separate these two sacraments have 
led some to look upon this separation 
as a complete rupture, a “disintegra- 
tion” of the essential continuity exist- 
ing between the two. If one remem- 
bers the traditional unity of the 
“giving of holy baptism,” the full rite 
of Christian initiation, then he will 
understand how closely these two 
sacraments are related and how they 
are two inseparable stages in a single 
growth in Christ. 

If there is, then, a second coming 
of the Holy Spirit in confirmation, 
what is the proper character of this 
new “mission” of the Spirit which 
by completing the initiation of the 
Christian makes of him a_ perfect 
Christian? To answer this question 
is to justify the existence of this 
second sacrament distinct from 
baptism. 


Christ and the Christian 


Two recent writers, A.-G. Marti- 
mort and L. D. Thornton, have ap- 
proached this problem by suggesting 
a comparison between Christ and the 
Christian. The life of the Christian 
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resembles and depends on the life of 
Christ. Now Christ had two anoint- 
ings. The first, at His virginal con- 
ception, constituted Him in His being 
as the Son of God (Luke 1:35; Matt. 
1:30). The second anointing, at His 
baptism in the Jordan, signified His 
acceptance of His mission as the 
“suffering Servant” and redeeming 
Messiah (Matt. 3:16-17). 

For the Christian there is a similar 
double anointing. The first coming 
of the Spirit, in the waters of bap- 
tism, brings him to birth in the 
Christian life (John 3:5) and incor- 
porates him into the Mystical Body 
(1 Cor. 12:13). Then a second mis- 
sion of the Spirit equips him with all 
the gifts necessary to live to the full 
the life of this Body, to fulfill his 
mission in the Church, and to wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth in the true 
Temple which is the Body of Christ. 

St. Thomas mentions very briefly 
this analogy between Christ and the 
Christian in the third part of the 
Summa (72, 1, ad 4). Such an 
analogy accords with his whole or- 
ganization of the sacramental system 
in its comparison with the physical 
development we see in human life. 
He speaks of the passage from infancy 
to adulthood: The infant is really a 
man, lacks nothing belonging to hu- 
man nature, but in order to live and 
act in the full vigor of manhood, he 
must grow until he becomes a com- 
plete man. 


Power and a mission 


In the same way the person newly 
baptized is a true Christian and has 
received the Holy Spirit. But he 
must still attain to the fulness of 
adult age in Christ, just as at the 
second anointing of Christ in the 
Jordan the fulness of the Spirit which 
He had received was manifested. 
And just as this descent of the Holy 
Spirit on Jesus inaugurated His 
public life and work, so confirmation 
gives to the spiritually adult Chris- 
tian the power and the mission to pro- 
claim and defend his faith. Acting 
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now as an adult, the confirmed per- 
son does not live exclusively for him- 
self, as children do, but for others. 
In this view, baptism is sufficient for 
salvation; but confirmation is neces- 
sary for salvation, because “it is the 
intention of nature that every man 
should reach a mature age” (III, 
72, 8). Infancy looks toward matur- 
ity ; we are born to become adults. 

It is usual to speak of a grace of 
strength in regard to confirmation. 
Tradition, apart from the apocryphal 
text of “Pope Melchiades” which St. 
Thomas relies upon, is quite clear on 
this point. It attributes to confirma- 
tion this gift of strength because the 
anointing of the Holy Spirit is the 
anointing which not only raises up 
prophets and martyrs, but also arms 
the Christian for his testimony of the 
faith. Thus the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions of the end of the fourth century 
define confirmation as “the reception 
of the Holy Spirit as witness.” St. 
Thomas refers to the grace of confir- 
mation as one of strength which 
prepares the Christian to “confess 
courageously the faith of Christ and 
to show openly that he is a Chris- 
tian” (III, 72, 9). 


Character of confirmation 


Similar conclusions could be 
reached by examining the “character” 
of confirmation and comparing it to 
that of baptism. Confirmation, which, 
like baptism, cannot be repeated, im- 
prints a character, “the indelible seal 
of the Spirit,” according to Cyril of 
Jerusalem. This seal or character 
confers a spiritual power, a power 
which is ordered to acts of Christian 
worship. It is, therefore, as some of 
the popes and fathers have remarked, 
a participation in the priesthood of 
Christ. 

But exactly what kind of partici- 
pation? St. Thomas suggests that 
confirmation, like baptism, gives a 
man the power to receive the sacra- 
ments (III, 63, 6). Elsewhere (III, 
72, 5), he says that it gives the 
power “for certain sacred actions 











other than those for which baptism 
gives the power” — the power of 
“spiritual combat,” of ‘‘struggle 
against the enemies of the faith,” of 
“public confession of the name of 
Christ.” 

How, then, shall we conceive of 
this power which confirmation gives? 
Is it a passive power or active? 
Cajetan has made it both: the power 
to receive the sacraments “perfectly, 
freely, and resolutely.” But this ex- 
planation is not completely satisfac- 
tory; its very insufficiency should 
prompt further study. 

One suggestion is that if the char- 
acter of baptism is passive and that 
of holy orders active, the character of 
confirmation makes a person fit for 
an active role, not indeed in the 
hierarchical activity of the Church, 
but in the defense and propagation 
of the Christian worship. This wor- 
ship is, after all, the Christian’s affir- 
mation of his faith; and in confirma- 
tion a person is fitted for publicly 
professing this faith by his participa- 
tion in the worship of the Church. 

On the other hand, by confessing 
this faith before unbelievers, he also 
defends the worship of the Church. 
Thus the profession and defense of 
the faith are the sacred actions which 
confirmation gives the power to per- 
form. This is the power, the spirit- 
ualis potestas, which is the special 
character of confirmation. 


Sacrament of Catholic Action? 


May we speak of confirmation as 
“a sacrament of Catholic Action”? 
This idea relies less on the teaching 
of the fathers and doctors than on a 
desire to give to Catholic Action a 
sacramental status by linking it with 


an “ordination.” Just as the priest- 
hood is conferred by an ordination, 
so, the reasoning goes, the participa- 
tion in the hierarchical apostolate 
would be conferred by an “ordina- 
tion.” It is true that the confirmed 
person, newly come to full Christian 
adulthood, has a kind of duty to wit- 
ness the truth of the Gospels. But to 
see in confirmation an “ordination” 
for Catholic Action, similar to the 
imposition of hands on the priestly 
candidate, seems to be a juggling 
with words which does violence to 
reality itself. 


Conclusions 


Confirmation has a special effect of 
grace. It is a second coming of the 
Holy Spirit, which makes of the bap- 
tized person a “perfect” and adult 
Christian. Without being absolutely 
necessary for salvation, it gives to 
baptism its normal completion. Hence 
it should be administered to infants 
in danger of death. They are thus 
enabled to appear at the resurrection 
in the state of perfect manhood 
spoken of by St. Paul—‘that matur- 
ity which is proportioned to the com- 
pleted growth of Christ” (Eph. 4:13) 
—and to achieve a greater glory in 
heaven. If baptism and confirmation 
are intimately related, still the new 
presence of the Holy Spirit and the 
special grace of growth and maturity 
produced by confirmation justify the 
existence of a second sacrament in 
the Christian initiation, distinct from 
and complementary to baptism. We 
may hope that the present contro- 
versies about confirmation will con- 
tinue to deepen our insights into its 
role in the Christian life and in the 
economy of our salvation. 
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Two aspects of Christian initiation 


The first of these two excerpts is from Jean Daniélou, S.J., The Bible and the Liturgy 


(Notre Dame: 


University of Notre Dame Press, 1956), 119-21, and the second is from 


the Anglican scholar, L. S. Thornton, Confirmation: Its Place in the Baptismal Mystery 
(London: Dacre Press; A. & C. Black Ltd., 1954), 146-47. 


W. have said that the object of Confir- 
mation is the communication of the Holy 
Spirit. But the new Christian has already 
been baptized in the Holy Spirit. Now this 
text [from St. Ambrose] brings out pre- 
cisely what is still lacking after Baptism, 
that is, ‘perfection,’ and this perfection con- 
sists in the gifts of the Holy Spirit. We 
come to the very object of Confirmation. 
This is not to give the Spirit, Who has al- 
ready been given at baptism. In Confirma- 
tion there takes place a new outpouring of 
the Spirit having for its object to bring 
to perfection the spiritual energies called 
forth in the soul by Baptism. As Mme. Lot- 
Borodine writes, “It is the setting in mo- 
tion of the supernatural powers, of all the 
energies contained in the sacred bath.” ... 
Later theology was, in fact, to see in the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit the very mark of 
the perfect soul, which is no longer led by 
ordinary virtues, but directly by the Holy 
Spirit by means of the Gifts which render 
the soul docile to His action. . . . What 
remains peculiar to Confirmation alone is 
the idea of perfecting the powers given in 
Baptism. 


I, [the baptismal mystery] there are two 
aspects of initiation corresponding respec- 
tively to baptism and confirmation. In the 
former of these aspects we see an individual 
belonging to a fallen and sinful race in- 
corporated into the new humanity of the 
Christ by a creative act of the Holy Spirit. 
He is now no longer a mere fallen indi- 
vidual. For although the evil legacy of the 
fall has not thus far been wholly eradi- 
cated in him, yet he has been re-created as 
a member of Christ, and that too in a 
manifold sense which corresponds in its 
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rich significance to the entire complex of 
relevant biblical images. He lives in the 
new world of the Spirit’s gracious crea- 
tivity. But further the divine humanity into 
which he has been grafted was anointed 
for service with the seven-fold endowment 
of the Spirit. In his baptism, therefore, he 
was plunged into the heart of the messianic 
mission, as surely as, at the Lord’s bidding 
in John 9, the man born blind dipped him- 
self into the pool called ‘Sent.’ At this 
point we turn to the second aspect of the 
mystery. It is precisely because we are, 
through baptism, members of the anointed 
Messiah that we need to be equipped, as 
He was, by an individual anointing with 
the Spirit for the fulfillment of our voca- 
tion as organs of his Body. 

We are to become whole through our 
unification with the messianic Whole of 
the new creation’s order. Thus the comple- 
tion of our baptism is fittingly effected 
through the intervention of the bishop 
whose apostolic authority is the indispensa- 
ble link between the individual parts and 
the Body as a whole. We can, therefore, 
heartily agree with the authors of The Be- 
ginnings of Christianity [K. Lake & H. J. 
Cadbury, vol. iv] that, as once at Ephesus, 
sO now in every episcopal act of confirma- 
tion ‘the laying on of hands is regarded as 
the climax of baptism.’ In such an act the 
Apostolic Ministry equips the member of 
Christ for a ministerial function as vital 
in its own order as that of the official 
ministry itself. For wholeness of salvation 
and wholeness of organic functioning in 
the Body of Christ are inseparable. The 
entire baptismal mystery is eschatological 
in its reference; and so in its ‘completion’ 
the neophyte is ‘sealed’ by the Holy Spirit 
of God ‘unto the day of redemption’ (Eph. 
4:30). 








A functional diaconate 


Two and a half years ago, 


MICHEL-DOMINIQUE EPAGNEUL, F.M.C. 


at a meeting of missionaries 


before the Assisi Congress, delegates heard petitions for the 
re-establishment of the diaconate as a separate functioning 

office in the Church, distinct from the offices of bishop and priest. 
Statistics on the lack of workers in mission areas pointed to 

the need of deacons. Fr. Epagneul, Prior-General of the Fréres 
Missionaires des Compagnes, has advocated the ordination of the 
Fréres auxiliaires to the distinct office of deacons working 

in close union with the priests in the apostolic, liturgical, and 
temporal activities of missionary life. Fr. Epagneul’s suggestions, 
entirely submitted to the supreme authority of the Church, 
indicate the current demand for a revitalized diaconate. 


“Du réle des diacres dans !'Eglise d’aujourd’hui,”’ Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 


79 (1957), 153-768. 


N.. needs are springing up in 


the Church today, and the Church 
faces the task of putting her spiritual 
force to work to meet these needs. 
Proof that the Church can and does 
meet new exigencies is shown by the 
present magnificent revival of the 
liturgy and the recent development of 
Catholic Action. Everywhere Catho- 
lics are rediscovering, under the 
evident inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
their potentiality as the living Body 
of Christ. Such dynamic steps sug- 
gest that there are other means lying 
inactive in the Church’s treasury 
which could be put to use. 

Could it be that the long disused 
office of diaconate is one of these? 
A long silence regarding the diaconate 
is beginning to be broken. Pleas from 
the mission fields, as well as from the 
clergy everywhere, handicapped by 
masses of administrative detail, give 
hints that a restoration of the diaco- 
nate is worth considering. 

First of all, we should get a clear 
idea of what a deacon is. The diaco- 
nate is a divinely instituted rank in 
the hierarchy of sacred orders. We 


are accustomed to think of holy 
orders as embracing only bishops and 
priests, but deacons originally were 
ordained as the third and lowest de- 
gree of sacred orders. Deacons are 
empowered by their reception of or- 
ders to share in the sacred office of 
governing the Church. 


Meaning of diaconate 


The reception of holy orders con- 
fers special and sacred powers. And 
sacred powers mean special graces, 
the intimate assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, in the exercise of those powers. 

The deacon originally had functions 
which the prosperity and permanence 
of the Church, its good organization 
in general, demanded. It is clear 
that the diaconate is not absolutely 
essential to the existence of the 
Church ; only the apostolic succession 
in the bishops together with the body 
of the faithful is absolutely necessary. 
But the apostles saw the practical 
necessity of ordaining two classes of 
helpers for the bishops: priests as 
spiritual assistants and deacons as 
managers, or stewards, of temporal 
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affairs. In the sixth chapter of Acts 
we read that the disciples looked 
about for “seven men of good testi- 
mony, filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and wisdom” to look after daily 
affairs, and “these they brought to 
the apostles, and praying they (the 
apostles) imposed hands upon them.” 

This ordination charged a deacon 
with a real responsibility in the care 
of souls. He had three functions. As 
his primary job, he looked after the 
material affairs of the Church. He 
also saw to the good order of liturgi- 
cal worship (the first deacons were 
table-waiters at the agape feast) ; he 
led the faithful in prayers, prepared 
them to receive the sacraments 
worthily, and read and explained the 
Gospel. And finally, he substituted 
for the priest in those offices which 
require no special sacramental power, 
such as baptizing, distributing Holy 
Communion, and preaching. 

All this belonged to the office of 
diaconate and had one goal—to join 
together people and priest more per- 
fectly in their active sharing of the 
life of the Church. Deacons were the 
liaison men, extending the work of 
bishops down into the practical de- 
tails of Christian life and at the same 
time lifting the faithful to a richer 
participation in the Church’s worship, 


Deacons ioday 


Let us compare this picture with 


the way the diaconate is regarded to- 
day. We hardly ever see or hear the 
word “deacon.” We find only scanty 
treatment of it even in the largest 
libraries. Seminarians recognize it as 
merely the last step to the priesthood, 
a necessary formality; so much so 
that if anyone ordained a deacon does 
not go on to the priesthood, he is 
considered an anomaly. Nowhere is 
the office exercised as a divinely in- 
stituted order. 

Four centuries ago, the Council of 
Trent recognized certain abuses in 
Church administration. In some 
places, laymen were taking over many 
of the deacon’s former duties, even 
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preaching in the churches. Priests 
were being ordained without receiv- 
ing all the minor orders. The Council 
judged it necessary to tighten Church 
government by insisting that the 
rights and functions of diaconate be 
performed by those ordained for that 
office. So it decreed that only those 
destined for the priesthood could re- 
ceive ordination as deacons and per- 
form the duties of that office. 

That decision was made at the 
height of the Protestant revolt, when 
the Church’s chief problem was to 
preserve her full heritage in the face 
of attack. But the battle that called 
for such discipline has since changed 
phases. Today the Church looks to- 
ward the world-wide extension of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. Along with 
this expansion, the Holy Spirit is 
inspiring new fields of study and 
action. Missiology is an obvious ex- 
ample. It may be that restoring the 
diaconate is another. 


Missionary work 


The scarcity of priests handicaps 
the Church’s progress, particularly 
in mission areas. In the vicariate of 
Rutgen, Indonesia, for example, a 
mere handful of priests—a total of 30 
—trek the paths joining 240 mission 
stations to care for 140,000 Catholics. 
Even where the Church is well es- 
tablished, the number of priests is 
unequal to the tasks expected of 
them. Details of administration ac- 
cumulate with the building of schools, 
parish organizations, convert and 
catechism instruction, and compli- 
cated finances. In such a welter of 
activity the priestly direction of in- 
dividual souls is all but impossible 
outside of the confessional. Pastors 
themselves recognize the need of help- 
ers consecrated solely to the service 
of God and souls, who could gather 
up the loose ends of parish activities 
and knit them into a well-organized 
program. 

Precisely how would deacons help? 
With proper training they could, 
under the supervision of the priest, 





handle ordinary financial details, a 
job which is often these days put into 
the hands of laymen simply because 
priests do not have time for it. Dea- 
cons could teach catechism, do the 
spade-work in preparing converts, es- 
tablish initial contacts with fallen- 
away Catholics, direct lesser parish 
organizations, organize and take the 
parish census, and manage the con- 
stant stream of secretarial work. 


Leaders in the liturgy 


Another thing, aren’t priests every- 
where keenly aware that their people 
need to be trained to take an intelli- 
gent and active part in liturgical 
worship? The deacon would have 
this special office of instructing the 
faithful in the Church’s liturgical 
cycle, leading them in an active wor- 
ship even at daily Mass, training 
altar boys properly, moderating a 
good choir, and taking care of Church 
equipment. 

When special occasions call for it, 
the deacon would be available to sub- 
stitute for the priest. The priest gets 
sick, there is no one to say Mass— 
the deacon leads the faithful in fitting 
prayers, distributes Holy Commun- 
ion, and gives Benediction. He could 
also baptize, preside at funerals, and 
preach. 

In numerous ways he would widen 
and fill out the activity of the priest 
and do it—this is the important con- 
sideration — with the powers and 
graces that flow from his divinely 
instituted consecration. 

Another sign of the need for re- 
storing the diaconate is a growing 
desire among Catholics to devote 
themselves to such a vocation. In 
France, for example, the Auxiliaires 
du Clergé have organized. Non-priest 
members of apostolic institutes are 
increasing. And what is the work of 
such groups? Exactly what we have 
just listed as properly the duties of 
deacons. Evidently some see the 
need; and what is more, they are 
finding a healthy number of young 
men who realize that their vocation 


is to do that type of work, who want 
to dedicate themselves to a life of 
assisting priests. 

As professor in a seminary for de- 
layed vocations, I am in contact with 
men who would welcome the oppor- 
tunity for this kind of life. Some of 
them realize they are not gifted 
enough to complete studies for the 
priesthood. The only alternative vo- 
cation is the religious life; but what 
if they have no religious vocation? 
Many have professional and business 
experience that could easily be dedi- 
cated to the service of God in the 
diaconate. Instead of acting as apo- 
stolic laymen, they would have the 
admirable privileges and graces con- 
nected with a hierarchical office. 

There are vocations to the diaco- 
nate. Why not, then, integrate these 
talents and desires into an office 
specifically designed for them ? 

Of course there will be objections 
to such a proposal. Some will ask: 
“Wouldn’t such a renovation cut 
down the number of priests? 
Wouldn’t many who would otherwise 
have become priests turn to the diaco- 
nate because it is easier?” Maybe 
some would. But wouldn’t that be a 
sign of God’s dispensation of voca- 
tions? Have we not met priests 
whose abilities were perhaps better 
suited to the diaconate, men who 
would have served the Church more 
effectively and with more personal 
satisfaction as deacons? Actually, 
though, we doubt that the number of 
priests would decline. On the con- 
trary, a renewed diaconate should 
give us more priests. With deacons, 
parish organization would be more 
efficient, priests could concentrate on 
the spiritual direction of individuals 
and their more perfect life within the 
Church. Wouldn't this inevitably lead 
to more priestly vocations? 

Another objection may be : “Catho- 
lic Action is trying to get the laity to 
participate in the Church’s work, and 
you are proposing to take it away 
from them and give it to deacons.” 
Well, yes and no. There are some 
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apostolic jobs only laymen can do, 
like putting Christian principles into 
practical operation in their businesses, 
professions, and unions. Deacons 
would clearly not hinder this. It is 
true that laymen are helping the 
priests with tasks which deacons, ac- 
cording to our plan, would do. Yet 
deacons would not eliminate the laity 
from this area. Rather, both would 
work together, helping one another: 
the deacon contributing the graces of 
his complete dedication and training 
and the laymen their own unique 
effort, interest, and weight of num- 
bers. The result would be a closer 
union, a more efficient cooperation 
between hierarchy and laity. After 
all, isn’t this one of the main objects 
of Catholic Action? 

Another objection: “Won’t any- 
one who gets as far as the diaconate 
surely want to go on to the priest- 
hood?” The question is evidently 
prejudiced by the current attitude to- 
ward the diaconate: that is, viewing 
it as a preparation for the priesthood. 
But suppose candidates for the diaco- 


nate were given special training for 
its special duties, in financial admin- 
istration, for example, and in the 


liturgy. There is little doubt that 
many would find this vocation exactly 
the right challenge for their abilities. 

Since it would be simpler, the train- 
ing of deacons offers no more prob- 
lems, probably fewer, than that of 
priests. Due to their distinct hierar- 
chical offices the functions of the 
deacon and the priest should not nec- 
essarily conflict. 
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“Tf, as you say, many religious to- 
day are performing the tasks of dea- 
cons, why try to put in deacons? The 
religious are already consecrated to 
God’s service, and the work gets 
done ; isn’t that enough?” If we want 
the minimum or less, I suppose it is. 
But the Church desires that every 
source of grace be utilized. When 
the Church ordains a deacon, she 
gives him a sacred privilege, a source 
of rich personal merit, a new claim 
on God’s assistance in the work of 
governing and sanctifying His people. 
Without the diaconate the work can 
be done and has been. With the 
diaconate it can be more effectively 
administered by those whom God 
chooses and ordains for it. With it 
the three-fold hierarchy of the Church 
would be restored to its complete 
administrative power, the mission of 
the Church broadened and intensified 
with innumerable advantages for in- 
dividual souls. 

These advantages force us to think 
intelligently about the restoration of 
the diaconate. The Council of Trent’s 
decree that one must intend to go on 
to the priesthood before receiving 
any sacred orders is not necessarily 
permanent. Rather it points to the 
time when the Church would be on 
the offensive and could re-establish 
the original office of deacon. 

The same practical wisdom that 
saved the exercise of the diaconate 
from abuses may, in the light of the 
Church’s present expansion, urge us 
to consider restoring the office of 
diaconate to its original usefulness. 





EDWARD DUFF, S.J. 


The World Council of Churches 


One of the striking features of the religious history of the 
twentieth century has been the growing concern for unity 
among Protestants. Never since the Reformation has it 

been so generally acknowledged that unity of His followers is 
the express will of Christ. This conviction, however, is 

a paradox: an agreement that Christ wills a unity for His 
Church, a disagreement as to the nature of that unity. 

The conviction took definite institutional form in 1048 with the 
creation of the World Council of Churches. Fr. Duff 

indicates briefly the historical forces that brought the Council 
into being, examines briefly its mode of unity, and speculates on 
its future developments. For a thorough analysis of the mind 

of the Council on a just social order, see his recent book 


(cf. p. 66). 


“Der Weltkirchenrat,”’ 


estant churches in common to talk 
about in a Council of Churches? 

At one time there were the com- 
mon problems in the missions which 
were the chief catalyst of conversa- 
tion: the very practical problem of 
reduplicated effort and consequent 
scandal. But practical topics are not 
now so central in the ecumenical com- 
munity; the once common feeling 
that “‘doctrine divides, action unites” 
is fairly widely recognized as being, 
in nurse Cavell’s phrase on _ patri- 
otism, “‘not enough.” 

Unity remains central. In fact, the 
thirst for union of Christians amounts 
now almost to a passion with the 
ecumenists. 

It was this passion for unity which 
drove more than 165 Protestant de- 
nominations to give the World Coun- 
cil of Churches definite shape at Am- 
sterdam, in August of 1948. The 
Council entitled itself a “fellowship.” 
It is important to understand what 
that “fellowship” is, what brought it 
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W. have more than 165 Prot- 


into being, and how it is united. Then 
it will be possible to consider where 
it is leading its constituent members. 

The World Council has its roots in 
earlier inter-Protestant organizations. 
Almost every prominent collaborator 
was nourished in his own country’s 
Christian Student Movement, which 
was founded in Sweden in 1895. 
More important, the Courcil is the 
issue of a marriage between two sepa- 
rate but parallel movements in Prot- 
estantism in this century. 


Faith and Order 


The first was the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order which con- 
vened at Lausanne, in 1927. Faith 
and Order was concerned explicitly 
with the theological questions “con- 
cerning the faith and constitution of 
the Church,” as its invitations stated. 
It was the result of the zeal of Bishop 
Charles Brent, who was dissatisiied 
with the efforts of the World Mis- 
sionary Congress (Edinburgh, 1910) 
and its continuation committee to set- 
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tle missionary problems by mere 
functional cooperation. He felt that 
the most fundamental missionary 
problem was the lack of unity. The 
World Conference on Faith and Or- 
der met in the belief that “the be- 
ginnings of unity are to be found in 
the clear statement and full consider- 
ation of those things in which we dif- 
fer, as well as those things in which 
we are one.” 


Life and Work 


The second of the two parallel 
movements which issued into the 
World Council of Churches deliber- 
ately excluded from its discussions 
all questions of ecclesiology. The 
Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work gathered for the first 
time in Stockholm, in 1927. It was 
evidence of the growth of the move- 
ment of “Applied Christianity,” or 
“The Social Gospel.” Life and Work 
was interested in the social order; 
it protested against economic injus- 
tice and war-mongering and asserted 
the claims of universal brotherhood 
on the international scene. 

These two conferences, Faith and 
Order with its interest in the theo- 
logical question of unity and Life 
and Work with its interest in social 
questions, were not entirely disparate. 
Their orientations were dissimilar, it 
is true; but they served the same 
constituency. Indeed, their member- 
ships were largely the same ; and more 
important still, ecumenical concern 
was common to both. Hence, when 
each voted in 1937 to merge, it was 
in the conviction that they would be 
strengthened by the merger. 


The merger 


They were not disappointed. The 
new World Council of Churches drew 
up a Constitution in 1938. But World 
War II came and went before formal 
ratification of its organization was 
achieved. The World Council of 
Churches—‘‘a fellowship of churches 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour”—was formally 
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constituted at Amsterdam, on August 
23, 1948. 

Hence, the Council is, in one sense, 
the culmination of a tradition. In an- 
other, it is the inauguration of new 
traditions in search of a definition of 
unity which its constituent churches 
will ratify in the future. 

The Central Committee, governing 
authority between quinquennial gen- 
eral assemblies, made a statement in 
1950 on the nature of the Council. 
Emphatically, the Council is not a 
super-church. Neither is it a mere 
clearing-house for the various denom- 
inations to arrange unions. Its mem- 
bers need not subscribe to any par- 
ticular conception of the Church nor 
consider their own ideas only rela- 
tively true, because the Council is not 
based on any single specific defini- 
tion of the church. 


Unity and stress 


But perhaps the leading concept 
is that Christ’s Church is one. The 
Church is a body of which Christ is 
the divine Head. The membership of 
Christ’s Church is more inclusive than 
the membership of the individual 
churches. These individual churches, 
therefore, should recognize elements 
of the true Church in other churches. 
Those elements should be the subject 
of serious conversation among the 
various churches, and they should be 
the foundation of a unity based on 
the full truth. Finally, as a result of 
this oneness of Christ’s Church, a sol- 
idarity among the member churches 
is imperative: a solidarity which 
should lead to the establishment of 
spiritual relations and extend to mu- 
tual aid in times of need. 

The unity of the Council, therefore, 
is supremely dynamic. In this unity, 
two general areas of stress can be 
made out. The first is in the relation 
of the Council to the world it lives in; 
this area of stress is woven of the 
practical judgments the Council must 
make about the world it seeks to save 
and of the theoretical ethical norms 
to which the Council subscribes. The 





second general area of stress is inside 
the Council itself. The Council is 
composed of many different churches. 
Its unity, then, will be unstable until 
it can answer the question it raised 
itself in its very first sessions: What 
do we mean by church? A considera- 
tion of these two areas of stress is 
important to an understanding of the 
unity of the Council. 

The very task of establishing a 
tradition, that of permanent and offi- 
cial collaboration of many churches, 
imposes restraints in making pro- 
nouncements on international situa- 
tions and social questions. Ecumenical 
leaders, eager to enlarge the constitu- 
ency of the World Council, cannot 
forget that many Orthodox churches, 
following the lead of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, have been hostile to the 
Council, choosing to consider it as 
an instrument of Western political 
interests. 

The World Council—and in this 
it is the sounding board of its con- 
stituency—is determined to judge in- 
justice in the light of Christ’s truth. 
Inevitably, since its membership rep- 
resents so many economic and po- 
litical ideologies, it must seem to 
take sides. But the Council’s problems 
are not limited to dodging deep- 
seated political allegiances or eco- 
nomic preferences. It is faced with 
additional difficulties both practical 
and theoretical. 


Search for norms 


It faces, first, the practical problem 
anyone faces who tries to pass judg- 
ment on this enormously complex in- 
dustrial civilization with its intracta- 
ble governments. The Council’s judg- 
ment is made more precarious be- 
cause it must be made without inde- 
pendent research, and it must be 
made by volunteer collaborators, 
whose enthusiasm sometimes out- 
weighs their competence. Further, the 
Council’s judgment on the social 
order is expected to reflect the points 
of view of its entire constituency. 

This raises the most pressing the- 


oretical problem: What moral law is 
the Council to subscribe to? Where 
is common ground to be found be- 
tween those churches which, impreg- 
nated with English Common Law, 
consider the natural law an adequate 
basis of social analysis, and those 
churches which, under the influence 
of Barthian biblicism, find such 
a reliance on reason a blasphemous 
contempt of the Bible? 

The Council has not reached a 
theoretical answer; it has adopted a 
practical tool of judgment, “The Re- 
sponsible Society.” It defines the Re- 
sponsible Society as “not an alterna- 
tive social or political system but a 
criterion by which we judge all exist- 
ing social orders and at the same 
time a standard to guide us in the 
specific choices we have to make.” 


Judgments on the world 


These difficulites, as well as others, 
have given rise to the common critic- 
ism: namely, that the Council’s pro- 
nouncements on temporal affairs have 
been significant more for the attitudes 
they give witness to than for their 
statements on specific issues. This 
criticism is not unimportant. How- 
ever, it should not be allowed to 
denigrate the praiseworthy effort of 
the Council’s scrutiny of contempo- 
rary social structures. 

The Council has been indefatigable 
in asserting the essential God-given 
dignity of man, using it as the ground 
for its demand for human rights and 
social justice universally. 

For instance, the Council’s attitude 
has been consistently supranational, 
concerned with the larger picture. It 
has held firmly that nations and law- 
makers are responsible to an Ultimate 
Justice. Nor has it limited itself to 
justice; very significantly, it has re- 
minded the nations of charity as a 
motive for action and of charitable 
deeds on a national scale. It has re- 
asserted the essential dignity of man 
as God’s child and proclaimed the 
spiritual solidarity of all mankind. It 
has made this dignity the ground for 
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its demand for universal recognition 
of human rights and social justice. 

One of its finest efforts has been 
to instil hope in a beleaguered world. 
In spite of its perplexities, the world 
is not absurd; in spite of his small- 
ness, no man is insignificant ; in spite 
of its apparent vacuity, no human 
work is meaningless. 

The Council must cling with deter- 
mination to this hope in facing the 
second of its fundamental problems: 
the defining of the Church. 

The Central Committee insisted in 
its 1950 statement on the nature of 
the Council that “none of these posi- 
tive assumptions, implied in the ex- 
istence of the World Council, is in 
conflict with the teachings of the 
member churches.” Such a statement, 
if not naive, is at least over-optimis- 
tic. From the beginning the Orthodox 
Church has said that ‘reunion can 
take place only on the basis of the 
ancient, undivided Church of the 
seven ecumenical councils and of the 
first eight centuries.” What that ‘‘an- 
cient, undivided Church” is was made 
clear by the Greek Orthodox repre- 
sentative at Lund, in 1952, when he 
spoke about “the One, Holy, Cath- 
olic, and Apostolic Church which is 
the Greek Orthodox Church, un- 
changed since the apostolic era.” The 
Greeks amicably but firmly disasso- 
ciated themselves from the message 
to the churches issued after the Faith 
and Order meeting at Oberlin, Ohio, 
two summers ago. 


A new idea 


What is the Church? Is it an ab- 
straction or a real thing? A platonic 
idea or a concrete historical fact with 
continuity in time? Is it a concrete 
society with real authority, or is it 
a loose confederation awaiting some 
future definition? 

This question haunts the minds of 
serious ecumenical thinkers. But little 
progress has been made towards any 
logical solution. They agree that 
Christ wants His Church united— 
and visibly united. They agree that 
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the Church dispenses sacraments 
mediating God’s grace. But there 
agreement stops, with perhaps a 
single exception. A new idea seems 
to be making its way into the docu- 
ments coming from the Council. 

Piqued by the creedal disagree- 
ment over the nature of the Church, 
the ecumenists are on the point of 
asserting that Christ’s will for unity 
is sufficently served by common loy- 
alty to one Lord. Because all Chris- 
tians are somehow one in Christ, it 
is assumed that they are all neces- 
sarily one in the Church of Christ. 
Hence the unity of this church is 
brought about by merely wanting it 
and asserting it. The next task of 
the churches is to shed their narrow 
provincialism in order to manifest 
more strikingly the unity they already 
possess. 


The Council and Rome 


Such theologizing is evidently the 
fruit of the Protestant genius. It evi- 
dences much progress since the be- 
ginning of the ecumenical move- 
ment ; it is a long cry from “doctrines 
divide, action unites,” of the earliest 
Conferences. It evidences, too, a 
wider contact, a larger sympathy, and 
a truer understanding between Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic theologians. 

What is the Council’s attitude to- 
ward Rome? It would be unjust to 
think of the Council as an anti- 
Roman front; but it would be naive 
to ignore the specifically Protestant 
attitude of the Council. The Council 
is based squarely on the postulate of 
free inquiry. It is committed to ex- 
plore all possible routes to unity; but 
the route through Rome would de- 
mand denial of everything the Coun- 
cil is and of everything Protestantism 
is. Yet the Council is courteous in 
its references to Rome; indeed, Rome 
would be quite welcome to help in 
the search for unity not yet existing. 
In one of the rare explicit references 
to Rome made at a meeting of the 
Council, Bishop Hans Lilje remarked 
at Oberlin, in 1957, that “the solu- 





tion of the problem of greater Chris- 
tian unity cannot be found in a sim- 
ple return to Rome.” 

If the World Council of Churches 
is not a super-church and if it is not 
leading to Rome, where is it leading? 

Very few would have the temerity 
to predict. Perhaps the future holds 
unions such as the Church of South 
India represents, uniting as it does 
Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyter- 
ians, Congregationalists, and Dutch 
Reformed. Or perhaps the future 
holds unions like the 1931 union of 
the Congregational and the Christian 
churches in the United States, made 
in the understanding that “the basis 


of union be conditioned . . . not upon 
uniformity of theological opinion.” 
Or perhaps the American experience, 
where nearly half of a given congre- 
gation comes from backgrounds of 
other denominations will suggest 
community churches homogeneous in 
social and economic status — com- 
munity churches loosely linked by 
profession of the same Saviour. 

Only this is certain: God’s loving 
care continually anticipates all those 
who seek His will. As the future of 
the ecumenical movement is hidden 
from human eyes, so must be that of 
the World Council of Churches, its 
chosen servant. 





The victory of truth 


Josef Pieper, The Silence of St. Thomas (New York: Pantheon, 1957), 21-22. 


We have become used to see in an intellectual dispute something in the 


nature of a fencing-match, or at least of a contest with victors and van- 
quished. And by and large such disputes are carried on according to the 
rules of such contests. Thomas would have thought it unbearably self- 
important had anyone spoken of his “victory” over Averroes or Siger of 
Brabant. For him, an intellectual dispute was a common striving for the 
victory, not of one of the contenders, but of truth. Even the erring party, 
he says, is meritorious; for error, too, may serve to illuminate truth. Ac- 
cordingly, in his disputes with opponents of contrary positions, Thomas 
violates all fighting codes. He challenges the opponent not at the weakest 
spot in his position—too cheap a procedure for Thomas, who was noble in 
more than name—but, rather, he meets him precisely in the area of his 
strongest arguments. Often enough Thomas is the first to bring the actual 
force of these arguments to light; frequently, it is through his formulations 
that the objections of his adversaries gain in persuasive power. 
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Theological reflections on ecumenism 


Frequent references to the ecumenical movement in current 
journals leave many of our Catholic thinkers, theological 

and non-theological, in an uncomfortable mist. They feel that 
something important is going on, but they are quite uninformed 
about the facts and their relevance. Fr. Weigel supplies some 
timely information concerning that concatenation of facts, moods, 
and hopes which is labeled as the ecumenical movement. 

After describing the scope of the World Council of Churches, 
today’s palpable expression of non-Catholic ecumenism, 

Fr. Weigel analyzes the confrontation of Catholic theology 


with ecumenism. 


“A Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical Movement,” 


The Thomist Reader 1957 


(Washington, D. C.: The Thomist Press, 1957), 18-70. 


P.. movements toward religious 
unity find their expression in Protes- 
tant circles as well as Catholic. The 
Protestant ecumenical movement is 
concretized in the organization of the 
World Council of Churches which 
last met in full session at Evanston, 
Illinois, in 1954. From its constitu- 
tions and rules we learn that the 
Council “is a fellowship of Churches 
which accepts our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Savior.” Its purpose is 
“to offer counsel and provide oppor- 
tunity of united action in matters of 
common interest,” but not to “legis- 
late for the Churches.” In fact the 
Council is neither a Church nor the 
Church. It obliges no member Church 
to accept a doctrine, nor does it im- 
pose any ; indeed, it cannot even have 
a doctrine of its own. 


A hope and a goal 


However, there is a pervading hope 
that animates the Council’s actions— 
a hope that sees all the separations, 
dogmatic and structural, disappearing 
in a unity of fellowship. Its goal is 
a united Christian Church. 

Thus, Protestant ecumenism is not 
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a confederation or an amalgamation 
or the initiation of a fusion of 
Churches. Rather it is an opportu- 
nity for the disunited Churches to 
meet im an atmosphere of harmony 
and friendship in which to plan 
common activity. 

Within the Council there is an 
ideological split. One group is led by 
the Life-and-Work Protestants who 
believe that the Churches can im- 
mediately become one in spite of their 
doctrinal difficulties which will dis- 
appear in a final union. The other 
element is the Faith-and-Order Prot- 
estants whose basic tenet is that doc- 
trinal agreement must be achieved 
before the present assembly can attain 
the unity of the Una Sancta (the one, 
holy Church). 

The presence of these two forces 
in the spirit of fellowship which pre- 
vails at the Council leads to mutual 
compromises that prevent any eccle- 
siological commitment. And, alas, 
from the Catholic’s viewpoint, if there 
is no commitment to dogma, there 
will never be unity, but only activity. 

The momentum of Protestant ecu- 
menism has reached even Rome. The 








Council has asked Catholic theolo- 
gians to participate in the movement 
toward unity. On December 20, 1949, 
the Holy Office established its posi- 
tion and issued norms for Catholics 
interested in Protestant ecumenism: 

The Catholic Church takes no 

actual part in ecumenical conven- 

tions and other assemblies of a 

similar character. Yet, as numer- 

ous pontifical statements show, she 
has, despite this fact, never ceased, 
nor will she ever cease, to pursue 
with every endeavor to bring about 
what was so close to the Heart of 

Christ the Lord: viz., that all who 

believe in Him “may be made per- 

fect in unity” [John 17:23]. 

The Catholic Church realizes that 
the sincere efforts of Protestant ecu- 
menism cannot be explained merely 
by historical events and cultural 
changes—it has been awakened “un- 
der the inspiring grace of God.” But 
it fears that a spirit of indifference 
would mark the Catholics who attend 
such Councils, since they would im- 
plicitly state that, for practical pur- 
poses at least, they, like the Protes- 
tants, do not have the true Church but 
are looking for it. 


Catholic ecumenism 

In practice, then, the Catholic 
Church will have no formal part in 
the work of the World Council. How- 
ever, this does not mean that there 
is no recognition of the Council or 
that Rome cannot, in a completely 
neutral but friendly way, have unoffi- 
cial observers at the meetings. Out- 
side the meetings Catholic scholars 
and theologians can always be freely 
consulted by Council workers and 
their counsel may be incorporated 
into Council proceedings. 

That the Church is actively en- 
gaged in the problem of ecumenism 
is attested by the action of many 
Catholic groups. The Friars of the 
Atonement have made world-wide the 
Octave of Prayer for Christian Unity. 
At Chevetogne the very existence of 
the Benedictine Priory of Union is a 


demonstration of the desire in the 
Church for unity. Their review, 
Irénikon, is highly esteemed by Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike. Dr. 
William Adolf Visser’t Hooft of the 
World Council commented: “It is an 
impressive fact that the stream of 
Roman Catholic publications con- 
cerning ecumenical questions is still 
growing.” 

The scope of the Protestant ecu- 
menical movement and the corre- 
sponding attitude of the Catholic 
Church lead us to the following the- 
ological reflections. 


A double attitude 


Even though Catholics do not par- 
ticipate in the World Council, they 
existentially feel its élan for unity. 
They realize that this impulse is the 
Catholic urge they themselves possess. 
The Catholic feels no ambivalence 
toward ecumenism in its generic and 
abstract sense. Ecumenism stands for 
a felt drive toward the reduction of 
all who use the Christian name into 
the unity of the Una Sancta of the 
Nicene creed. He fully understands 
that the Catholic Church is visibly 
centered in the jurisdictional and doc- 
trinal primacy of the Bishop of Rome. 
He takes seriously the prayer of 
Christ “that all may be one”; he de- 
sires union of Catholics among them- 
selves and the introduction of the 
non-Catholic into the one fold under 
the one shepherd. 

But when ecumenism is under- 
stood as the World Council of 
Churches, Catholic ambivalence be- 
gins to appear. His attention is drawn 
to a reunion movement outside his 
own Church. He feels the hope that 
his own ecumenical desires may at 
least be partially fulfilled; but at this 
point he does not want the World 
Council to continue in definitive ex- 
istence. He wants it to bring all of 
its Churches into the Catholic 
Church. Consequently, he considers 
the Council good if it does this, but 
dangerous if it only serves to stabilize 
the alienation of the “other sheep.” 
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The problem goes much deeper. 
The scandal of division in the Church 
has been in the forefront of men’s 
minds for years. Rome and Byzan- 
tium have repeatedly tried to heal 
the breach of their division. The 
Lutherans and Calvinists from the 
beginning looked for a ground of 
union between themselves, although 
in principle neither could unite with 
the Catholic Church. All saw the evil 
of division, the irrationality of it, the 
scandals resulting from it. Unity, all 
agreed, is the wish of Christ. 

Ecclesiology was not a reflex dis- 
cipline then as it is now. Still an 
implicit and unexpressed ecclesiology 
is not the absence of ecclesiology. 
The ecclesiology remains in the realm 
of assumption and therefore is never 
subject to analysis. The idea that 
Christian doctrine can prescind from 
ecclesiology is idle fantasy—and dan- 
gerous theology! 


An ecclesiology? 


Dr. Visser’t Hooft complains that 
the Catholic always sees an eccle- 
siology in the World Council where 
there is none. True, he says, one may 
develop in the Council as a result of 
fellowship and love. But this analysis 
of the phenomenon is inadequate. 
The Council is a fellowship of 
Churches by definition. It hopes to 
manifest the Una Sancta. But the 
Una Sancta is meaningless without 
the noun that necessarily goes with 
it, the noun Ecclesia (Church). This 
impels one to recognize that the 
Council has an ecclesiology, implicit 
and unformulated, but no less dy- 
namic and operative. 

The Council states that it makes 
none of the ecclesiologies of the mem- 
ber Churches its own. Let love oper- 
ate, it says, and ecclesiology will take 
care of itself. The Spirit alone can 
unite Christians, and the Spirit oper- 
ates in and through love which He 
infuses into the hearts of men. 

The Catholic feels the pull of truth 
in this last statement. It stirs the best 
instincts embedded in the Christian 
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faith. But this Christian faith de- 
mands that we examine the pull be- 
fore we let it draw us on, as St. John 
has warned us: “Beloved, do not 
believe every spirit, but test the spir- 
its to see whether they are of God” 
(1 John 4:1). 


Love and truth 


Love is not to be identified with 
kindly feeling. If my feeling does not 
derive from the Spirit of Truth, it is 
not the love of the gospel. Not every 
kind of love is healthy; not every 
kind of love is creative. In a word, 
we must keep away from love rooted 
in delusion. If it is true love, it will 
begin in truth, enrich the vision of 
truth, bring true fellowship. 

At this point the ambivalence is no 
longer Catholic. There seems to be 
an impatience and an irritability when 
the question is raised with Protes- 
tants. We know that they love and 
seek truth, that they believe a man 
can find truth. Indeed, they are not 
sceptics. Their ambivalence arises 
from knowing that truth is a divisive 
thing, a “two-edged sword piercing 
to the division of soul and spirit” 
(Heb. 4:12). But the Council wishes 
to be unitive. It is unsure in its 
search for truth. It is torn by the 
hope that the truth will gradually be 
seen by all who unite and by the fear 
that any emphasis on the truth will 
break up the union achieved. 


Spirits and the Spirit 


This view is a typical “outsider’s” 
view according to members of the 
Council. If the Catholic could feel 
the thrill of harmonious collaboration, 
the exhilaration of common prayer, 
the sincerity of so many men and 
women, he would see that his abstract 
difficulties would be irrelevant. 

But to the Catholic this approach 
seems to avoid the basic issue. Even 
in the Council there are conflicts, 
deep divergences of belief. Certainly 
a sincere, pious, and devout man 
attracts me. But these qualities do 
not tell me whether his vision is true 








or not; they do not draw me to his 
belief. I grow to love my new friend, 
but we understand that we do not 
agree. If our disagreement is re- 
ligious, our religious union will be 
thin. We shall be one—but not in 
religious unity. And is not the World 
Council supposed to be a religious 
unity? 

The Protestant would say that this 
would be true if the love that bound 
us was not in the Spirit. But the 
Catholic says, the Spirit may have 
brought you together; indeed the 
Holy Office agrees that He did. To 
say, however, that the Spirit alone 
directs and guides the Council—this 
statement must be based on some- 
thing more than a subjective convic- 
tion that the Spirit is at work. Here 
we must discern the spirits. 

The Catholic would insist that 
truth be the norm of judgment. But 
he finds some members of thé Coun- 
cil who would bracket the question of 
truth. Here we find the precise 
methodological principle of the Coun- 
cil’s ecclesiology which the Catholic 
cannot accept: Unity of doctrine is 
not necessary in the beginning. The 
Catholic sees here an ecclesiology of 
methodic indifferentism in order to 
overcome indifferentism, like Des- 
cartes’ methodic doubt to overcome 
doubt. It is this point that brings the 
disciplinary decrees from the Holy 
Office forbidding Catholics to partici- 
pate in the Council. 

Methodic indifferentism is impos- 
sible for the Catholic. For him 
orthodox doctrine is the starting 
point, the test of unity. On this point, 
it seems that the Protestant suffers 
from an innocent blindness. For he 
sees in the refusal to accept this prin- 
ciple only rebuff from Rome. The 
Catholic would simply ask him to 
reflect upon what he does when he 
asks a Catholic to come to the 
Council. 

The Protestant insists on the valid- 
ity of the action and fundamental 
position of the Reformers of the 16th 
century, the position that the Catho- 


lic Church was an apostate Church. 
The logical meaning of an invitation 
to the Council, then, would be the 
conversion of the Catholic to Protes- 
tantism. “No,” they say, “not this. 
Come to the Council and let us air 
our views together.” But here again 
we have an assumption that the Cath- 
olic cannot accept. 

Non-Catholics know what Catho- 
lics believe: namely, that the Roman 
Church is the true Church of Christ. 
Such an invitation seems to manifest 
the hope that the Catholic will come 
to his senses. Catholics are reasonable 
men, goes the argument, and as such 
will relinquish such exclusivist ideas. 
In other words, the assumption is 
that the united, visible Church of 
Christ never exisited historically, 
never will, and that all we can hope 
to do is approach the ideal. All Chris- 
trians, Catholics included, belong to 
the Church of Christ in spite of their 
defects, errors, and sins. 

The Catholic sadly finds he must 
reject this ecclesiology. He sees any- 
thing less than Catholicism as reduc- 
ing Christianity to absurdity; and 
the Council, to say the least, is pre- 
pared to accept something less than 
Catholicism. 

I do not mean by this to irritate 
non-Catholics. The Catholic accepts 
as a fact that the non-Catholic does 
not share his view. By not attending 
the Council he asks the non-Catholic 
to recognize his point of view, puzzl- 
ing though it be. 


No despotism 


It is at this point that the Catho- 
lic’s ambivalence shows itself again. 
He wishes the Council success and 
prays for them. His criticism does 
not stem from hostility, but from 
sober reflection on the meaning of 
non-Catholic ecumenism compared 
with the Catholic’s own ecclesiology. 

In the aloofness of Rome to the 
Council there is no despotism nor an 
arbitrary refusal to cooperate, but an 
action consistent with its doctrine. 
Given the form and scope of the 
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World Council as we now have it, 
Catholic participation is simply im- 
possible. Nevertheless, the Catholic’s 
good will for non-Catholic ecumen- 
ism leads him to effective action. He 
does the only thing left to him: he 
prays for the union of all Christians 
within the Catholic Church—not out- 
side of it. He prays for a return of 
non-Catholic Christians to the unity 
visibly centered in the Bishop of 
Rome. If a Protestant should be 
deluded by a seeming compromise in 
the wishes of a Catholic, it is only 
honest to have him know that any 
Catholic ecumenist believes that the 
Church of Christ is Roman and 
Papal. If a “Catholic” should repre- 
sent it as otherwise, he is not of us. 


Indirect collaboration 

However, the Catholic does more 
than pray. He is anxious to talk, to 
give information. The Roman Church 
is not a secret society ; in fact, Roman 
directives to bishops and priests give 
norms for indirect collaboration, 
norms that aim to eliminate irrespon- 
sible and misleading statements which 
raise false hopes. Rome is always on 
guard against the danger of a false 
policy of appeasement. The open fact 
is that as long as the Catholic is 
Catholic and the Protestant is Prot- 
estant, there is only one way to union 
—the conversion of one to the views 
of the other. There will never be a 
Catholic-Protestant Church or even 
a fellowship of Churches. This fact 
is basic. It does no good to anyone 
to hope that this fact will somehow 
sublimate into something thinner. 

This stand gives impetus and con- 
sistency to Catholic ecumenism. The 
Catholic is anxious to have the non- 
Catholic in the one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic Church. But there are 
serious problems in the practical order 
stemming from such a clear objective. 

One problem is the Protestant him- 
self. The concept of the willful hereti- 
cal Protestant of former days is gone. 
Today the tangible good will and 
virtue of the Protestant is visible 
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everywhere. Yet his faith puts him 
in opposition to Rome; for if the Re- 
form was right in substance, then 
Catholicism is wrong in substance. 
The rejection of the teaching, ruling, 
guiding, and sanctifying Church 
through authoritarian organs within 
its visible structure is as strong to- 
day as ever. 

Another problem is the Catholic 
himself. He recognizes that there was 
some prophetic inspiration in the 
Reformation, though it lacked the 
charism. There was much which the 
Catholic admits was worthy of ad- 
verse judgment. However, the Cath- 
olic still believes that the nuclear 
center of the Reformation was irre- 
concilable with the gospel, and a con- 
tradiction of the faith once delivered 
to the saints. 

How can these two be brought to- 
gether? This is the Catholic’s prob- 
lem. It is a help that the Protestant 
is willing to revise his evaluation of 
the Reform. But when he says Rome 
was equally to blame, the Catholic 
must say that the Church was sub- 
stantially right. For Protestants this 
is a hard saying. 


Where to start 


It seems obvious that we cannot 
begin our discussion at that crucial 
point. Instead we must speak about 
revelation and the Church. These 
larger themes are not immediately 
irritating, although it will not be long 
before they become so. The day of 
name-calling is gone. Esteem for one 
another, candor, and honesty have 
replaced it. Emotionally charged 
words like “Luther,” “Pope,” and 
“Jesuit” have lost their sinister con- 
notation. We now have a functional 
vocabulary. 

Certainly patience will be required. 
Union will not be the work of men. 
We seek God’s will in the work. He 
desires the union and will bring it 
about through His grace. 

Where and how, then, shall we 
meet? At present it seems the in- 
formal meeting is easiest for all. 








Catholics and Lutherans meeting un- 
der the patronage of the Archbishop 
of Paderborn have understood each 
other and have avoided irresponsible 
romanticism. There is always the 
danger of the mere exuberance of the 
heart. Without the resonance of the 
heart, without reason informed by 
knowledge, action can degenerate into 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
It is delicate work to lay a man’s 
assumptions before him, especially if 
he is unaware of their force. 

Finally, who of us Catholics will 
represent the Church at such meet- 
ings? It seems to me that the mission 
of ecumenical encounter falls primar- 
ily on the Catholic theologian. He is 
in the best position to understand his 
side and the other, and this under- 
standing is the one condition neces- 
sary for fertile conversation, spoken 
or written. 


Catholics read Protestants 


The Catholic theologian consciously 
and lovingly absorbs by reflection 
and study a consistent and stable tra- 
dition. He works within the method 
rooted in Saint Thomas. Besides 
this he must also work to understand 
the thought of those outside the Cath- 
olic theological tradition, just as 
Thomas worked on the thought of 
Aristotle, Ibn Sina, and Ibn Rushd. 
In doing so it is well to note that he 
does not read Protestant theology to 
learn the revelation of Christ; he 
finds this in the teaching authority of 
the Catholic Church whose instru- 
ments are Holy Scripture and tradi- 
tion. However, he can learn, first 
of all, what the other man said. What 
is his attitude as he reads the thoughts 
of his Protestant friends? Perhaps 
the best norm was laid down by 
Saint Ignatius Loyola when he wrote: 

. .. the presumption is that a good 

Christian should be more prone to 


save the proposition of the neigh- 
bor than to condemn it. If, indeed, 
he cannot save it, let him inquire 
how the neighbor understands it. 
If this understanding of it be bad, 
let the Christian correct the neigh- 
bor with love. Should this be in- 
sufficient, let him seek all conveni- 
ent means to make the proposition 
acceptable by giving it a good 
meaning. 

However, even though the ecumen- 
ical encounter is primarily the work 
of the theologian, he will do this work 
of the Church under the direction of 
the members of the Mystical Body 
structured and empowered for the 
work of guidance. These directors, 
the episcopal regimen, have a charism 
for their function. The theologian’s 
charism fosters theological meditation 
and exposition. The ecumenist the- 
ologian, therefore, works with and 
for the regimen to bring about, under 
God’s guidance, the fulfillment of 
Christ’s will “that all may be one.” 


The coming ecumenical council 


[What follows has been added by 
Fr. Weigel in view of the recently 
announced ecumenical council. ] 

The urgency for ecumenical action 
can be seen in the announcement of 
Pope John XXIII that a general 
council will be summoned in the near 
future to deal with the ecumenical 
question. The papal decision has 
everywhere been hailed with enthusi- 
asm. Catholics now more than ever 
must dedicate themselves to prayer, 
study, and Christian affection for 
their non-Catholic friends. Neither 
optimism nor pessimism should color 
our attitude to the forthcoming coun- 
cil. It certainly will be an opportu- 
nity for the Catholic witness to the 
need and beauty of Christian unity. 
If God wants no more, this itself will 
be enough. 
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Approaches to Old Testament study 


Roland de Vaux, O.P., “A propos de la Théologie Biblique,” Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 68 (1956), 225-227. 


The distinguished Father de Vaux, of the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, presided at a 
gathering of scholars for Old Testament 
Day at Strassburg and gave the welcoming 
address on the occasion. Part of his 
address was printed in Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, a non-Cath- 
olic journal of Old Testament studies. 
After underscoring the importance of the 
knowledge achieved in recent decades 
about the religious institutions of Old 
Testament times, Father de Vaux consid- 
ers several possible ways of approaching 
the study of the Old Testament. Each of 
the attitudes he describes as quite legiti- 
mate, provided they are kept in proper 
perspective. 

A man can study the Old Testament, or 
any part of it, as a detached observer of 
a faith and a culture which is not his own. 
He looks for the religious content which 
the Old Testament had for its human 
authors and editors and for the Israelites 
who read it. His only tools are his un- 
aided human intelligence and the methods 
of historical and literary interpretation, 
together with a minimum of religious sense 
to give him some sympathy with the texts 
he studies. He approaches them as one 
would approach the holy books of Buddhism 
or Islam. Such a study is legitimate. But 
to say this is the best way to achieve 
scientific objectivity is either a sophism 
or a paradox. 

The Old Testament is the spiritual food 
of a great number of believers who have a 
much different attitude when they study 
it. Their work is often said to be vitiated 
by their a priori persuasions. This accusa- 
tion supposes that a believer attempts to 
introduce into ancient texts the problems 
posed by his modern mentality together 
with solutions acceptable to it. However, 
a believer’s study of the Old Testament 
demands a purification of his mind. He 
must return to the sources of his faith in 
an endeavor to grasp the divine message 
in its original purity. He can work with 
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the same scientific rigor and the same 
serene objectivity which characterize a 
purely human study of the Bible. Far from 
ignoring the historical development which 
separates him from the ancient Israelites, 
he finds it an essential consideration. 
When added to these resources of hu- 
man science, the light of faith gives the 
believer an advantage in his work. It be- 
comes no longer a mere history of re- 
ligion, but a theology. The entire Old 
Testament is the Word of God, of my 
God, spoken to His chosen people bit by bit 
throughout their history to be transmitted 
to their children and their children’s chil- 
dren, down to me their spiritual heir. 


A theology of the Bible 

This much is as true for a Jew as it is 
for a Christian. But for the Christian 
the Old Testament is not complete in it- 
self; it is continued in the New. To be 
perfectly understood, the Word of God 
must be heard in its entirety, in both 
Testaments. Again, this does not mean 
that the Christian does violence to the 
texts in order to find the New Testament 
in the Old—this would prejudice its very 
newness. But he does see in the Old 
Testament the basis of the New, the 
promises and the expectations which it 
fulfills. 

Thus, for the Christian scholar, working 
with the light of his faith, there is no 
theology of the Old Testament distinct 
from that of the New Testament. There is 
just one theology of the Bible. If his work 
did not more or less tend toward the elabo- 
ration of this theology, or help others 
elaborate it, he would perhaps see no point 
in dedicating his whole life to it. His 
awareness of these ultimate perspectives 
will not prevent the Christian scholar from 
sometimes limiting his work and his atten- 
tion to the Old Testament or to the New 
Testament. This may be necessary. But 
he will not forget that such partial study 








cannot exploit all the riches of his texts. 
But, says Father de Vaux, it is because 
each of these diverse approaches is legiti- 


mate that men can gather to discuss the 
Old Testament without relinquishing any 
of the convictions that separate them. 





Scripture and tradition 


Oscar Cullmann, “Ecriture et tradition,” Dieu Vivant, 23 (1953), 45-67; 


Cross Currents, 3 (1958), 262-77. 


©... Cullmann is an outstand- 


ing Lutheran theologian who firmly 
believes that the cause of Christianity 
and scholarship will be served by a 
friendly confrontation of Catholic and 
Protestant, even on points where they 
most disagree. In this article he states 
that any theory of the relation be- 
tween Scripture and tradition depends 
ultimately on how we understand the 
time of the Church as a continuation 
of the time of the apostles. 

The time of salvation embraces 
past, present and future; but its focal 
point is the time of direct revelation, 
the time from the birth of Christ to 
the death of the last eye-witness. 
These years, which Cullmann calls the 
time of the Incarnation, are taken as 
the norm for all times. The time of 
the Church holds an intermediate 
place between this Incarnation-period 
and the final fulfillment. The Church 
prolongs the period of the Incarna- 
tion, but is not itself in that period. 
The Church is built on the foundation 
of the apostles, but does not produce 
apostles. 


Bishops, not apostles 


To support these fundamental dis- 
tinctions, Cullmann adduces the fact 
that the apostles instituted bishops but 
not other apostles. The function of 
bishops is essentially different, then, 
from that of apostles. Apostleship is 
first-hand witness to Christ; it can- 


not be transmitted. There is a radical 
discontinuity between the foundation 
of the Church and the post-apostolic 
Church, and between apostolic tradi- 
tion and ecclesiastical tradition. This 
discontinuity means that the two can- 
not be put on an equal footing. 

Since the apostle cannot have a 
successor in his role as revealer, Cull- 
mann says he must continue to exer- 
cise this role in the Church (not 
through the Church) by his writings. 
In any revelation to man God must 
make use of human means; hence 
human elements creep into the reve- 
lation. In order to prevent any fur- 
ther contamination of the testimony, 
Christians must safeguard the unique- 
ness of the apostolic function by cling- 
ing to the apostles’ writings. 


Direct contact 


The primacy of Scripture is based 
on the belief that the apostles were 
set apart to transmit God’s revela- 
tion immediately to men. God’s plan, 
according to Cullmann, demands di- 
rect contact with the apostles and the 
elimination of all intermediaries. That 
the Holy Spirit is still at work in the 
Church, Cullmann admits. But he 
distinguishes the apostles from those 
who believe because of their words. 
Revelation to the apostles is the norm ; 
the continuing revelation of the Word 
of God in the Church today is not a 
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norm, but is to be tested against the 
witness of the apostles. 

According to Professor Cullmann, 
the role of the written apostolic testi- 
mony in the Church is two-fold: it 
stirs inspiration and controls it. A 
tradition is built up by the Church 
when she declares what is revelation 
and what is not, in the light of the 
apostolic norm. But, contrary to Cath- 
olics, Cullmann holds that this tradi- 
tion is not itself a norm. He says that 
the Catholic Church annuls the unique 
function of the apostles because it 
gives to ecclesiastical tradition the 
normative value proper to apostolic 
revelation alone. Catholic teaching af- 
firms that Scripture needs to be in- 
terpreted. This much Cullmann ad- 
mits, for in every inspiration there is 
a human element; even in the apos- 
tolic writings themselves there is this 
element. But behind these writings 
stand the apostles who are eyewit- 
nesses. This reduces the human ele- 
ment to the bare unavoidable mini- 
mum. 

If, on the other hand, official pro- 
nouncements of the Church down 
through the ages are placed between 
us and Scripture, Cullmann concludes 
that significant errors must creep in. 
Such a tradition comes through men 
who are not eyewitnesses. Thus there 
are two kinds of tradition: an apos- 
tolic tradition which is normative, 
and a post-apostolic tradition which 
is a help to understanding, but not 
a norm. 


Fixing of the canon 


In early times the Church herself 
made the distinction between these 
two successive kinds of tradition and 
submitted the second to the first. 
There is no denying that the oral 
apostolic tradition preceding the apos- 
tolic writings was far richer than the 
writings themselves; but Cullmann 
argues that the oral tradition was 
delimited by the Church herself when 
she set up the canon of Scripture and 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

Already in 150 A.D. there is an 
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apparent corruption of oral tradition, 
in the traditions reported by Papias 
and the apocryphal gospels. This is 
why the Church came to establish the 
canon. Tradition could no longer 
guarantee truth, according to Cull- 
mann. Still the Church had to save 
the purity of the gospel. Hence she 
established the canon in order to con- 
trol her own tradition. By this act 
the Church submitted and committed 
herself for all ages to the apostolic 
norm. The Church of the second cen- 
tury was legitimately able to perform 
this act because it was precisely at 
this moment in the time of salvation 
that she could, by God’s grace, recog- 
nize the difference between the time 
of the Incarnation and her own time. 

In fixing the canon, Cullmann says, 
the Church did not act with a tacit 
presupposition that her own tradition 
would be set up beside the Scriptures 
with equal normative authority. Such 
a presumption would have defeated 
the purpose of the canon and made 
its creation meaningless. The fixed 
creed was also a response to the need 
for codifying the apostolic tradition. 
The Credo of the apostles and the 
apostolic writings are not opposed; 
together they form one apostolic tra- 
dition stabilized once and for all. 

In some ways Cullmann approaches 
the Catholic postion. He holds that 
the Church is the continuation of 
Christ’s work, that the history of sal- 
vation continues on earth. He points 
out that Protestants have used tradi- 
tion as a guide in some ways and 
that in recent times Protestants have 
gradually discarded the idea that the 
Gospel was totally eclipsed from the 
second century to the sixteenth. In 
fact, the recent renewal of Catholic 
scriptural study has been paralleled by 
a Protestant interest in the fathers 
of the Church. Both trends serve to 
bring the two sides closer together ; 
although they do not signify basic 
doctrinal harmony, they can smooth 
the way for serene and frank dis- 
cussion of old disagreements. 





THOMAS P. NEILL 


The anomaly of the liberal Catholic 


In a lecture given to the faculty and student body of St. Mary's 
College, St. Marys, Kansas, Dr. Neill discussed the role of : 
the liberal Catholic in the history of the Church. The liberal 
Catholic here discussed is a loyal Catholic who accepts 
pontifical and episcopal authority and who in social, economic, 
and political matters usually stands “left of center.” He tends to 
favor change and reform and, in recent years, favors a larger 
role for government in social and economic affairs. In religious 
affairs, the liberal Catholic is more likely than the conservative to 
favor limited cooperation with those of other faiths, to encourage 
the “new” religious art, to emphasize the liturgy, and to believe 
that adventuresome theological speculation is healthy. 


Ge. about the term “‘liberal 


Catholic” arises from a combination 
of historical events and from the in- 
discriminate application of “liberal” 
to theological, political, and social 
positions, as though they were all of 
a piece. Cardinal Newman can hardly 
be considered a conservative in theol- 
ogy (for a while some even thought 
his writings were condemned by St. 
Pius X’s Pascendi Dominici Gregis 
against Modernism) ; nevertheless, he 
tells us in his Apologia that his intel- 
lectual life was a long battle against 
liberalism. Similarly, Cardinal Billot 
is usually considered a good, inde- 
pendent, liberal theologian. But the 
same Cardinal Billot wrote a work 
entitled Liberalism: The Satanic 
Social Solvent, and he was sympa- 
thetic with the avowedly anti-liberal, 
nationalistic Action francaise. 

Why this confusion and apparent 
contradiction? A reading of Billot’s 
little work on liberalism suggests one 
reason. In the manner of a specula- 
tive theologian he attributes certain 
fundamental principles to liberalism 
and draws from them a body of neces- 
sary conclusions. Billot thus creates 
a straw man called “liberalism,” 


which he then proceeds to demolish. 
His case is speculatively strong, but 
factually wrong. For liberals simply 
did not hold the conclusions he at- 
tributes to them. In similar fashion, 
Newman described liberalism as using 
reason in areas in which it is, by the 
nature of things, incompetent to func- 
tion. Such a description of liberalism 
obviously does not apply to Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Like at- 
tacks have been made on liberalism 
by such theologically-inclined think- 
ers as Juan Donoso Cortes. Their 
weakness, ironically, is similar to 
Marx’s when he condemns capitalism 
not so much for what it was as for 
what its principles reduced it to— 
but capitalism has never followed 
these principles to logical conclusions. 
Similarly, liberalism never became 
what Billot or Donoso asserted it was. 
Nor can it be confined to the mean- 
ing Newman gave it. 


The Church and revolution 


The second reason for the confu- 
sion about the “liberal Catholic” is 
the anomalous position in which the 
Church found herself in modern times 
and from which, I believe, she has 
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been working free in the last century. 
This must be seen in historical per- 
spective. The first Christians were 
naturally revolutionary ; for they 
sought to realize the teaching of Him 
who was the greatest revolutionist of 
all history. They sought to overturn 
society to make it conform to the 
mind of God. Through the Middle 
Ages it was normal for leaders in the 
Church to be “liberal” in the sense of 
initiating change, of adapting exist- 
ing usage and learning to new discov- 
eries. Medieval scholars not only con- 
served the Christian heritage, but also 
enriched it by “liberally” exploring 
and pushing back the frontiers of 
knowledge. Thus did St. Thomas in- 
corporate Aristotle, once forbidden 
reading ; thus did Christian scholars 
incorporate the learning of the Mos- 
lem world. 

But Christian scholars lost the ini- 
tiative in modern times as the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, the Enlight- 
enment, the French Revolution, and 
other modern movements were ini- 
tiated and directed by men hostile to 


the established order of things, part 


of which was the organized Catholic 
Church. (How this initiative was lost 
by Catholic thinkers is a story not yet 
fully explored, but the fact of such 
loss is obvious.) The natural result 
was for Catholic thinkers and admin- 
istrators to resist change as dangerous 
and inimical. Thus developed what 
has been termed a “fortress men- 
tality,” which was suspicious of inno- 
vation, prized quiescent obedience 
over critical questioning, and found 
itself defending a far-from-perfect 
present against a probably even less 
perfect future. 


The “normal” Christian 


Let us repeat that the result of 
making the “normal” or good Chris- 
tian a conservative must be judged 
in its proper historical perspective. 
What seems normal in modern times 
is anomalous from the viewpoint of 
the Church’s entire history. But this 
attitude was necessary; there was no 
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escaping it because of the new move- 
ments’ hostility toward the Church. 
This position had certain bad effects 
on leading thinkers and administra- 
tors in the Church. They developed a 
lack of confidence in human nature, 
and they tended to stress the Fall 
more than the Redemption. More- 
over, they allowed the dialogue with 
liberals to put them into the extreme 
position of condemning change of any 
kind, even the adoption of gas lamps 
in Rome. 

Another factor making it “normal” 
for Catholics to be conservative 
rather than liberal is that since the 
Council of Trent most spokesmen for 
the Church are older men (and age 
makes for conservatism as a rule), 
who are trustees for large properties 
and who, until recently, came mostly 
from the wealthy and privileged fam- 
ilies. All this makes a man naturally 
conservative. 

Although the Church has tended to 
be a conservative institution through 
modern history and its leaders have 
generally opposed liberal innovations, 
nevertheless there have been liberals 
in the Church in every generation. It 
is more or less normal for missionaries 
to be liberal, for they confront new 
situations for which there is no pre- 
pared formula; and they must adapt 
Catholic doctrine and cult to these 
new situations. Thus the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in China and in America 
were “liberal” in every good sense of 
the word. Such liberals almost always 
find themselves suspected by con- 
servative elements in the Church, as 
happened to the Jesuit missionaries 
in China. Men of little wealth— 
numerous but influential only on a 
local level—have also tended to be 
liberal. Thus it was the curé who 
played a critical role in turning the 
Estates General into a National As- 
sembly early in the French Revolu- 
tion—and the results of his doing so 
seemed to justify the conservative fear 
that change is fraught with danger. 

Through modern history there have 
also been occasional bishops, cardinals, 





and popes who must be accounted 
“liberal.” There have also been think- 
ers and critics who were liberal. Some 
were rash or proud, like the tragic 
Lamennais; and they rebelled when 
the Church did not accept their re- 
forms. But others have labored hero- 
ically and faithfully to influence 
Church policy without leaving the 
fold. These liberals in the Church 
have tended to place greater confi- 
dence in God and in man than have 
the conservatives, to have a larger 
vision of the long-term process of 
history than their critics. One need 
only contrast such a liberal thinker as 
Frédéric Ozanam with the conserva- 
tive Donoso Cortes or such a pope as 
Pius XII with Pius IX to see how 
liberals are as faithful to the Church 
as conservatives and how they differ 
in putting greater confidence in 
Providence and in the power of grace 
to realize God’s will in history. 


Necessary tension 


May I suggest that the Church 
needs—as she has always needed— 
both liberals and conservatives. Each 
has a legitimate role to play in the 
history of the Church. The liberal’s 
role is to break ground, to take the 
lead in adapting the Church to the 
ever-changing society in which she 
operates. There can be no standing 
still, no joining of the Church to any 
particular society or political arrange- 
ment as ideal ; for the Church is com- 
missioned to preach to all men in all 
ages. But the conservative element is 
equally needed to prevent premature 
adaptation which will cause the 
Church to sacrifice essentials in the 
deposit of faith in an attempt to ac- 
commodate herself to the modern 
world. Modernism and the later 
warning of Humani Generis reveal 
the dangers inherent in a liberal posi- 
tion unchecked and uncriticized by 
conservatives. 

Let us, therefore, conclude that the 
liberal has a legitimate role to play 
in the life of the Church : that in mod- 
ern times it has been a somewhat 


anomalous role; that it is fraught 
with certain dangers; and that it is a 
role which puts the liberal Catholic in 
an unpopular and suspicious position 
as far as his conservative fellow Cath- 
olics are concerned. The liberal Cath- 
olic is faced with certain problems at 
the present time, which he and his 
critics should examine objectively and 
sympathetically. 


Practical problems 


First, the liberal Catholic is, as we 
have suggested, looked upon with sus- 
picion by many Catholics. This puts 
him in a difficult position which he 
must endure as natural. Most of all, 
he must not indulge in self-pity, as 
I am afraid some liberals tend to do, 
nor must he think that all conserva- 
tives are stupid for not agreeing with 
him. 

Second, the liberal Catholic must 
draw a correct line between authority 
and independence of thought. This is 
difficult. For the liberal Catholic must 
be a faithful son of the Church obey- 
ing authority whenever it is properly 
exercised. But he fails in his function 
if he surrenders any part of his free- 
dom in those areas where it should be 
properly employed. Authority is 
sometimes abused and frequently in- 
voked as an easy way of settling diffi- 
cult problems. While always respect- 
ing authority, the liberal Catholic 
must never consider the Church an 
army whose members claim that 
“ours is not to reason why”; for the 
Church is made up of persons who 
are obliged to “reason why,” except 
in those areas where the Church 
speaks infallibly or the ordinary of 
the Church exercises his — proper 
authority. Even there obedience is to 
be reasoned, not blind. 

Third, the liberal Catholic needs 
intellectual humility. To pit his reason 
alone against the consensus of opin- 
ion, as Lamennais did in the early 
nineteenth century, is to lack humility 
and to weaken the liberal’s proper 
constructive role in the history of the 
Church. 
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Fourth, the liberal must face the 
danger of living with strange bed- 
fellows. Thus liberal Catholics in the 
nineteenth century found themselves 
in agreement with many proposals 
made by liberals whose aim was to 
weaken the Church. Thus worker- 
priests in France recently found 
themselves working so closely with 
socialists and communists that at least 
some of them seem to have joined the 
enemy. This is a danger that must be 
accepted as a calculated risk to be 
taken by the liberal who wants to play 
his part in the life-history of the 
Church. But it becomes less of a risk 
when he is aware of it and on guard 
against it, when he humbly acknowl- 
edges ihat, as against conservatives, 
he has no monopoly on truth. 


Social questions 


Fifth, the liberal Catholic in this 
country today is faced with the prob- 
lem of how far to go with those who 
advocate what is called a policy of 
“welfare liberalism.” There is a ten- 
dency for men owning or administer- 
ing large properties to confine the 
government to a minor role in social 
and economic affairs, and conserva- 
tive Catholics generally fit into this 
group. Liberals, on the other hand, 
come close to socialism in their advo- 
cacy of government action to guaran- 
tee security from cradle to grave. 
Where do liberal Catholics fit into 
this spectrum? They have certain 
guiding principles to help them make 
a decision on each specific case, such 
as the principle of subsidiarity as a 
guide in deciding for or against social- 
ized medicine or state support of pri- 
vate schools. But much room is left 
for prudential judgment ; and it is the 
liberal Catholic who is destined to ex- 
plore various possibilities, some of 
which the Church will reject in time 
and others accept. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss in a 
discussion of this problem to offer a 
few concluding reflections. 

First, in the long run history has 
tended to vindicate liberals as having 
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greater historical vision than con- 
servatives. Thus the policies advo- 
cated by Lamennais, Ozanam, and 
Montalembert came in time to be gen- 
erally accepted by the Church under 
Leo XIII and his successors. Thus, 
too, the missionary policies of the 
Jesuits in China have come, in a gen- 
eral way, to be officially adopted by 
the Church in the twentieth century. 
But this does not make the liberals 
right in proposing change at the time 
they proposed or demanded it. Often 
the conservatives are right in claim- 
ing the time is not yet ripe. But the 
fact remains that adaptation would 
never be made if there were not some 
liberals in the Church to advocate it, 
sometimes imprudently to be sure, 
but almost always in the right general 
direction because of their sense of 
the way history was moving. Only 
those who were called liberal, for ex- 
ample, saw that the French Revolu- 
tion had changed European society 
and that an accommodation had to be 
made with it. 


Official liberalism 


Second, there has seemed to be a 
tendency since the time of Leo XIII 
for the Church to become officially 
“liberal” in that it has ceased to be 
wedded to the existing order of things 
and has openly advocated various 
changes and reforms. Pope Leo XIII, 
for example, was a pioneer in the 
matter of wages with Rerum No- 
varum (called by some Catholic busi- 
nessmen “pure socialism”) and in 
political matters with his Railliément 
letter directing Frenchmen to be loyal 
to the Third Republic and to work 
for reform within it rather than to 
advocate a Bourbon restoration. 
Liturgically, theologically, socially, 
politically, the late Pope Pius XII 
was “liberal” rather than conserva- 
tive. This official “liberal” tendency 
in recent decades is more notable in 
Rome and America than in most other 
parts of the Catholic world. The 
stand of the American bishops on the 
labor question in 1919, for example, 





was considered revolutionary; and 
their recent statements on racial prob- 
lems have been decidedly “liberal.” 
Third, it would, however, be a mis- 
take to consider the Church either 
liberal or conservative on social and 
political questions. Liberal and con- 
servative are relative terms; where 
the Church stands at a given time de- 
pends on where she finds justice, for 
justice rather than being liberal or 
conservative is her interest. 


Doctrine and circumstance 


Fourth, on doctrinal matters the 
Church is both conservative and lib- 
eral—or, perhaps better, neither. For 
through her history the Church has 
been jealously conservative in guard- 
ing the deposit of faith, but ardently 
liberal in developing it. In a particu- 
lar age, depending on circumstances, 
conservation may take precedence 
over freedom of speculative develop- 
ment, as happened in the years after 


A function of the laity 


Modernism was condemned. But the 
life of the Church is not sound and 
vigorous when either tendency is so 
strong as to stamp out the other. 

Can we therefore conclude that the 
Church needs both liberals and con- 
servatives? That much energy and 
talent are wasted in recrimination 
and suspicion of those called “lib- 
erals” by conservatives, and also in 
the self-pity in which at least some 
liberals indulge? A greater tolerance 
of each other is needed for the wel- 
fare of the Church and of the society 
in which she lives. And finally, it is 
well to remember that “liberalism” 
does not have the same connotation 
in politics and economics that it has 
in theology, that Cardinal Billot’s or 
Cardinal Newman’s condemnation of 
what they called “liberalism” is not 
a condemnation of Rerum Novarum 
or the American bishops’ program 
of 1919. 


Donald Nicholl in a review of Lay People in the Church by Yves Congar, O.P., Downside 
Review, 75 (1957), 398. 


What a valuable point this is—to insist that there is such an element in the 
Church’s life as public opinion. You may ignore it or deplore it (wrongly 
in either case) but it will go on functioning whatever you do—and intelligent 
people will welcome it. Because it will give the faithful a field of play 
in the broad stretch of life not encompassed by infallibility at one end and 
irresponsibility at the opposite end. If you try to suppress the play of minds 
in this field (where a man may put forward an opinion honestly and respon- 
sibly without fear of inquisitions) then, to begin with, you will fail—the 
faithful are not fools. The only thing you will succeed in doing is to convince 
the more intelligent laity that since well-meant suggestions are treated with 
suspicion, then they might just as well leave the running of the Church 
to those who (in spite of the Pope) think themselves infallible. 
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Progress toward maturity of faith 


P.-A. Liégé, O.P., “Vers la maturité de la foi’? Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 


7 (1958), 673-682. 


A full, mature acceptance of Christian 
faith should be the goal of every Christian 
life. Father Liégé offers three criteria for 
identifying this mature faith. 

First, the mature believer is a “convert.” 
Christians born into the faith may delude 
themselves into thinking that they can go 
through life without a conversion of heart. 
Conversion of heart means a total commit- 
ment to the attitudes and judgments of 
Jesus Christ. 

To Christians whose faith lacks vitality 
the Church preaches a whole and steadfast 
commitment of the heart. To baptized ado- 
lescents, the Church preaches a faith which 
will mold their hearts while their person- 
ality is still crystallizing. To baptized adults 
who are merely Christian in name, the 
Church preaches a conversion of heart from 
religious infantilism to the Christian activ- 
ity which mature faith demands. 


The true God 


Secondly, mature Christian faith must be 
directed to the God whom Jesus called 
“the only true God” (John 17:3). Humanly 
inspired conceptions of divine power dis- 
tort the God of revelation. Infantile Chris- 
tians conceive God as a demiurge operat- 
ing within the phenomena of nature and 
inspiring sacred awe. Or else He is the 
august God who guarantees the success of 
a well-planned social order. Adolescent 
Christians foster an image of a romantic 
God who gratifies the restless stirrings of 
emotion or a moral God who supplies mo- 
tive power toward a chivalric ideal. Prog- 
ress toward maturity of faith consists pre- 
cisely in abandoning as insufficient, not to 
say false, any adherence to God motivated 
principally by religious instinct, the sense 
of the awesome, a purely moral ideal, the 
longing for material security, or the de- 
mand for peace of mind. 

Mature Christian faith encounters a per- 
sonal living God: the Father who calls 
man freely to adoptive sonship; the Lover 
who does not abandon His tenderness even 
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when He judges; the Holy One who sets 
in motion a supernatural destiny for man; 
the King, present in history, who pursues 
the realization of the divine economy with 
the cooperation of man. 


Synthesis and perspective 

Thirdly, mature faith produces an inte- 
grated supernatural life. Most Christians 
are embarrassed if you ask them, “What 
does it mean to be a Christian?” They can 
give no coherent answer because their 
knowledge of the faith is a bric-a-brac of 
dogmatic propositions whose affirmations 
lack a synthetic interdependence and scale 
of values. 

Mature faith ought to remedy this lack 
of coherence. Faith is a whole. There is 
only one Mystery, Jesus Christ. Each ar- 
ticle of faith expresses some aspect of this 
unique Mystery. Just as human love per- 
mits one to understand interiorly and co- 
herently the actions of the loved one, so 
faith permits one to comprehend the vari- 
ous aspects of divine revelation. Adult faith 
supposes that one has begun to interiorize 
the Mystery. Because of this vital accept- 
ance of the creed, the believing adult will 
not consider all affirmations of faith of 
equal value: the Kingdom of God is more 
important than hell; grace more important 
than sin; the Holy Spirit more important 
than the pope; Christ more important than 
the Virgin. Mature faith thus assigns each 
article its proper place without neglecting 
any. 

Mature faith leads to coherent Christian 
action. Each aspect of revelation must 
evoke from man a vital response. The 
Fatherhood of God engenders fraternal 
charity ; the resurrection of Christ develops 
Christian attitudes toward bodily appetites ; 
the Communion of Saints nurtures the life 
of the Church. Gradually, the whole of 
faith is vitalized. The life of a baptized 
Christian is nothing else than the progres- 
sive conversion of the whole life to the re- 
ality of the Mystery contemplated in faith. 





Hell: an apology 





F ther Gleason sees that although God 
is all mercy and love, hell is the only nat- 
ural home for the sinner. The fact that the 
sinner completely rejects God and remains 
rooted in sin leaves no alternative but hell. 

After tracing at some length the history 
of the concept of hell from the ancient 
world to the present and its meaning in 
Christian dogma, the author analyzes the 
sufferings of hell in terms of a psychologi- 
cal agony. 

Henri Rondet, S.J., has suggested that 
the central pain of hell is somewhat like 
the pain suffered by a split personality in 
this life. The schizophrenic personality be- 
lieves that he is himself and someone else 
—two personalities, as it were, two egos. 
These two superimposed images of himself 
are in conflict within his spirit. Driven by 
this conflict he suffers as though devoured 
by himself.- 


Fixed in conflict 


Now it is possible that the soul in hell 
could feel this inner division between itself 
and God for whom it thirsts with all its 
being. The soul, made for God, has sought 
in this life not God but self. In hell this 
free choice of self over God is eternally 
fixed in an interior convulsion. As a cre- 
ated being the soul continues to seek God 
with all the energy of its natural ordina- 
tion to God. As a free agent the soul in 
hell continues to reject God even as it re- 
jected Him on earth. The simultaneous 
natural searching for God and the free re- 
jection of God produces an interior divi- 
sion that tears apart the very personality 
of the damned soul. The internal convul- 
sion resulting from the natural love and 
free hatred of God renders the soul “ab- 
surd.” In the very structure of human 
nature exists a longing for God; and it is 
this longing for God, rendered eternally 
absurd, which causes the primary suffering 
of hell, the suffering of the loss of God. 

Sacred Scripture adds another suffering, 
the pain of fire. This fire is something real, 
something material, something outside the 
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sufferer and distinct from him. Could this 
pain of fire be brought about by the mate- 
rial universe itself? 

The whole world is centered about 
Christ. Every event in history is dominated 
by the presence of the Word Incarnate, 
and the face of Christ is reflected in every- 
thing that exists. But the soul in hell know- 
ing clearly that Christ is the center of the 
universe, nevertheless continues its attempt 
to substitute the image of himself as the 
very peak of creation. On this earth the 
soul strove desperately to make all things 
revolve about himself; now he is literally 
taken prisoner by selfishness, desperately 
attempting to project everywhere the im- 
age of himself. In attempting this projec- 
tion, somewhat as a madman attempts to 
project upon reality the image of himself 
as another, a Napoleon or a Caesar, the 
soul in hell is tortured by the conflict of 
the real material universe with its own 
false interpretation of it. 

Every particle of being, everything that 
is, everything that stands in contradiction 
to nothingness is somehow a reflection of 
the eternal Word of God. The material 
universe itself reflects Christ, bears the 
stamp and the image of Christ in every last 
iota of its being. But the soul in hell, try- 
ing to force the image of itself upon all 
things, undergoes a torture similar to the 
anguish experienced by a split personality. 
The unendurable, continual tension that it 
experiences wherever it is in contact with 
being could be described as a suffering 
akin to that of material fire; a tension 
which is absolutely unresolvable and which 
is caused by everything that exists in the 
material cosmos. 


Burning 

The conflicts within such a soul in con- 
tact with the material universe outside it- 
self would be so deep as to “burn” the 
mind and the will. The soul which was 
meant to use the entire world and to live 
in it at peace would find the world a 
torture, not because God has so created it, 
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but because the soul has refused to use it 
as God had intended. 

Could not God have arranged things in 
a more humane way? God simply allows 
the laws of sin to work themselves out in 
the sinner’s soul. As sin has been a break 
with God, with the world, and with others, 
the soul in hell now realizes to the fullest 


extent this triple rupture. God has eternal- 
ized the choice which the sinner has re- 
fused to retract in this life. In hell there 
is no question of repentance. At every mo- 
ment the sinner maintains that positive at- 
titude of rejection which he struck at the 
moment of death. He is not sorry for his 
crime but rebels forever. 


Primacy of Scripture in theology 


“Note by G. de Broglie on the Primacy of the Argument from Scripture in Theology,” 
from Louis Bouyer, The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism. Trans. by A. B. Littledale 
(Westminister, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1956), 232. 


If then, for St. Thomas, the fundamental aim of theological science is to es- 
tablish the truths of revelation by having recourse (as far as possible) to 
the very sources whence the Church derives them, it becomes clear that the 
argument based on ecclesiastical documents (even infallible ones) cannot be 
considered by him as having a right, in theological “science,” to a superior 
or an equal role to that of the argument from Scripture (even to that from 
Tradition). For, to say that the purpose of “definitions” is not to create or 
reveal new dogmatic truths, but simply to attest with clarity and certainty 
truths already possessed by the Church’s faith and already discernible as such, 
implies that the theologian discharges his office imperfectly if he confines 
himself to the establishment of dogmatic truths by means of “definitions” ; 
whereas he would fulfill it in the best possible way by establishing all the 
“defined” truths without direct recourse to the argument drawn from the 
definitions themselves. The “definitions” lose none of their value by being 
considered by the theologian in the light of “confirmations” which he could, 
strictly speaking, dispense with; on the contrary, that would be the best way 
to justify their existence, to arrive at their proper understanding, and to 
shed the clearest light on the study of the meaning and application of each. 
Seen from this standpoint, “infallible definitions” in no wise affect the pri- 
macy which the argument from Scripture enjoys and must retain in the 
science of theology. 
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Forbidden books: the Index and moral law 
Why is a book forbidden? What precisely is the Church's 
Index of forbidden books? How is it to be understood? 
Father Goffi discusses the law of the Church and some 
of the moral problems connected with it. 


“L’Indice dei libri proibiti,” La Rivista del Clero Italiano, 37 (1956), 315-19, 374-77. 


I. Church has kept a watchful eye 
on books and writings from the 
earliest times. There is a reference to 
this fact in the Muratorian Fragment 
about A.D. 196. For the first fifteen 
centuries, however, no real catalogue 
of forbidden books existed. With the 
introduction of printing and printed 
books, the Church felt the need of 
reinforcing her watchfulness with 
prepublication censorship and_ the 
imprimatur. In spite of this, however, 
heretical works were being published. 
Her theologians began compiling lists 
of dangerous works, and Pope Paul 
IV ratified this initiative by publish- 
ing the first official “index” (list) 
of dangerous books in 1557. This in- 
dex was regarded as too severe, since 
it included in a sweeping condemna- 
tion even some harmless works. 

The matter was given a more 
thorough investigation at the Council 
of Trent, and Pius IV promulgated 
the new index in 1564. This Triden- 
tine index consisted of two parts: 
in the first part were the “ten gen- 
eral rules published by order of the 
Council” which defined the categories 
of books forbidden by natural law or 
by general law; the second part listed 
in alphabetical order the catalogue 
of books forbidden by special decree. 
By the end of the nineteenth century 
this index needed to be revised and 
brought up to date. So, in 1897, Pope 
Leo XIII promulgated his Constitu- 
tion Officiorum ac Munerum, includ- 
ing a unified set of laws—laws which 
later were incorporated into the Code 


of Canon Law. New editions of the 
index were made by Pius XI in 1929 
and by Pius XII in 1940. 


Reasons for condemnation 


What does the Church see in a 
book that leads her to condemn it? 
She may see that it is outrageously 
obscene and irreligious. Or she may 
find definite error in it and so pro- 
hibit it. But she may also see that 
a book, though not necessarily er- 
roneous, is dangerous at a given time 
in history. For truth, a good in itself, 
may because of changeable and im- 
mediate circumstances be the cause 
of disorder. Her prudence, then, helps 
her to forsee and prevent the disorder 
in so far as she can. 

Just as it is not always opportune 
to proclaim every truth, so too, it 
is not always advisable to condemn 
every error. The harmful effects of 
a book differ as circumstances of 
persons and places and time differ. 
The Church is especially aware of the 
fact that a book’s influence for harm 
declines with the passing of time. It 
is the here-and-now that strikes us 
and captivates us. Errors quickly lose 
the magic of newness ; and the human 
heart is changeable and easily grows 
dissatisfied. 

So it happens that books once pro- 
hibited may later be withdrawn from 
the index. A book, however, once 
condemned as false, does not become 
true if it is later dropped from the 
index. Its removal means merely that 
the Church considers that it has 
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ceased to be harmful. No one should 
be surprised, then, that the works 
of Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Wyclif, 
Hus, and Melancthon do not appear 
on the index. They are no longer 
fashionable, no longer need her 
special caution. 

On the other hand, books which 
continue to exert a pernicious in- 
fluence remain on the index. Good 
examples of this fact are the follow- 
ing : the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
d’Alambert, and the Encyclopedists ; 
also the works of certain founders of 
schools of thought, such as Locke, 
Hume, and Kant, whose errors con- 
tinue to thrive in the writings of their 
followers. 

We might divide the books removed 
from the index into three groups: 
(1) the little known—almost wholly 
irrelevant to the contemporary world 
(e.g., Copernicus, Cardanio, Campe- 
nella) ; (2) the classics—now become 
the object of higher studies (e.g., 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Rabelais); (3) 
the tolerable—at one time scandalous, 
today almost wholly lacking in power 
to do harm (e.g., Ockam, Abelard, 
Berengarius). 

The withdrawal of a book from 
the index is no declaration that it 
is suitable for everyone to read. 
Though not under a positive and spe- 
cific prohibition of the Church, it still 
may be forbidden by the natural law 
or by one of the general norms of the 
index. On the other hand, even 
though a book is no longer very harm- 
ful, if it is not removed from the 
index, the book remains prohibited. 


Types of condemnations 


The index sometimes proscribes 
one or other individual work, some- 
times all of a writer’s works falling 
in a particular category (e.g., all his 
love stories), and sometimes all of his 
works, regardless of category. These 
group listings require some explana- 
tion. To begin with the more com- 
prehensive: Opera omnia (all works) 
is a phrase which can be understood 
only if we consider the date when 
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the particular condemnation was 
issued, since the official explanation 
of the term has recently been changed. 

In Leo XIII’s index, this expres- 
sion affected only an author’s books 
(not his lesser works) which con- 
tained propositions contrary to the 
Catholic faith or which had already 
been proscribed by special decree or 
by one of the general norms of the 
index. Harmless works of the same 
author were not prohibited: for ex- 
ample, his books of travel or juve- 
nile books. 

In 1940, Pius XII introduced this 
change : “In the practice now in force, 
when the opera omnia of an author 
are condemned, each and every book 
of the author is considered con- 
demned.” This change, however, is 
not retroactive ; therefore opera omnia 
condemnations decreed earlier (e.g., 
Maeterlinck, France, Zola) are still 
to be interpreted according to the 
more restrictive Leonine norm, while 
post-1940 condemnations expressed 
in the same terms (e.g., of the opera 
omnia of Oriani, Sartre, Pincherle, 
and Gide) must be taken in the com- 
prehensive sense embracing all the 
author’s books. But if omnia has a 
new and broader meaning, opera still 
includes only books, not lesser writ- 
ings; and when the Holy Office 
wished to include the minor works 
of Buonaiuti in a general condemna- 
tion, it had recourse to a special term, 
“all writings.” 

In the case of some other authors, 
only a particular category of their 
works is condemned: for example, 
omnia opera romanensia—an expres- 
sion changed by Leo XIII to omnes 
fabulae amatoriae (all love stories). 
Some think that this phrase includes 
every book with a romantic back- 
ground. But in a more proper sense, 
it includes only those whose content 
is irreligious and obscene, or seduc- 
tive. And so, following this interpreta- 
tion we may regard The Three 
Musketeers and The Count of Monte 
Cristo of Dumas pére, for example, 











as not included in the condemnation 
of his “love stories.” 

Books forbidden by the Holy See 
are forbidden everywhere and to all 
the faithful, even priests. Local 
Bishops can condemn books authori- 
tatively—but with effect only in their 
own dioceses. 


What is forbidden? 


Without special permission one is 
seriously forbidden to read a for- 
bidden book. But this is not all. With- 
out permission one may not publish, 
own, keep, buy, sell, translate, or 
hand on in any way such a book. The 
ecclesiastical prohibition of a book, 
unlike a prohibition of natural law, 
extends to the whole book (even 
though the book may contain whole- 
some sections). It extends also to 
all persons, whether or not they are 
susceptible to the dange7. 

Unlike the natural Jaw, this positive 
law of the index ought to be inter- 
preted leniently; in doubt, favor 
liberty. You may read editions cor- 
rected in accordance with the norm 
laid down in the condemnation or in 
the acceptance of the author’s retrac- 
tation. Expurgated classics may be 
read. Anthologies or collections from 
forbidden books are prohibited if their 
principle of selection is deliberately 
perverse. However, if such excerpts 
appear in very small proportion in 
a book which is generally good, you 
could read the rest of the book. A 
motion picture or a television play 
based on a prohibited book does not 
automatically fall under the canonical 
prohibition; it may, however, just as 
the book with dangerous short ex- 
cerpts mentioned above, still be for- 
bidden by the natural law. 

Does the person who reads a book 
on the index necessarily incur ex- 
communication? No, not every book 
on the index carries a sanction of 
excommunication. To incur the ex- 
communication a person would have 
to defend or keep or read knowingly 
and willingly a book falling in one 
of these two categories : 


1. Books—works of at least about 
250 octavo (6” x 914”) pages 
which of set purpose support 
or defend heresy, apostasy, or 
schism. 

2. Books forbidden by name in 
apostolic letters. These books 
are designated by an asterisk 
(*) in the index; they are few 
and for the most part unknown. 


Dispensations 


The Church grants dispensations 
for reading and keeping forbidden 
books. A forbidden book may con- 
tain parts which, used with care, con- 
tribute to society’s intellectual and 
moral treasure. Even the bad sections, 
especially in matters of doctrine, can 
be studied by specialists to diagnose 
and resist the evil. The dispensation 
permits : 

a. The reading of the book 

b. The keeping of the book—but 

in such a way as not to bring 
harm to others. 


How granted? 


Some dispensations are granted by 
the law itself. The law states that 
whoever is engaged in biblical or 
theological studies (even privately 
for his own erudition and edifica- 
tion) may without further permission 
use the biblical texts and translations 
forbidden by the law. Leo XIII al- 
lowed the use of forbidden books to 
whoever found it necessary because 
of his job or because of his position 
as a teacher. Even though this per- 
mission is not repeated in canon law, 
we can regard it as still having force 
as a moral criterion in cases of neces- 
sity. So we could regard students as 
dispensed from the canonical prohibi- 
tion in case a forbidden book were 
adopted in their school, and they were 
properly warned of danger. 

her dispensations are granted 
“personally.” Not only the Holy 
Father, but also the Holy Office can 
permit the reading and keeping of 
forbidden books. Ordinaries can give 
this permission only to their own sub- 
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jects, in urgent cases, and for par- 
ticular books. But residential bishops 
usually receive more ample powers. 


Moral questions 


We have looked at the law. Now 
let’s look at some of the moral ques- 
tions involved in its application and 
interpretation. How does the prohibi- 
tion of the law bind in conscience? 
When the Holy Office condemns or 
prohibits a book, even if the Holy 
Father especially confirms the action, 
it does not engage papal infallibility. 
The prohibition, however, binds us 
to interior prudent assent, not merely 
to respectful outward conformity. 
Ordinarily a prohibition is a dis- 
ciplinary measure based on doctrinal 
considerations; but since it may be 
suggested simply by considerations of 
opportuneness, its violation is not 
necessarily a sin against faith. 

Not all forbidden books offend 
faith or morals with equal severity. 
So the violation of the law of the 
index admits of the possibility of 
slight matter. The practical judg- 
ment about the seriousness of the 
matter involved is often only an ap- 
proximation, and there is room for 
well-founded doubts. 

What precisely does the law forbid ? 
The law primarily and directly for- 
bids us to read the book. Secondly, 
we are forbidden everything that 
makes the reading possible, such as 
keeping, publishing, defending, sell- 
ing, lending, and communicating the 
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book. These last are judged more 
leniently than reading. 

In applying the law, however, we 
must remember that the use of the 
moral principle called epikeia is al- 
lowed under any of the following con- 
ditions: (1) if in a given case the 
lawmaker would sin by insisting 
on the application of the law; (2) if 
the observance of the law is impos- 
sible either physically or morally ; (3) 
if the observance is possible, but suf- 
ficiently difficult that one can pre- 
sume that under the circumstances 
the law giver would not insist on it. 
Such is the case, for example, if a 
lecturer, for apologetic purposes, has 
to read something in a forbidden 
book; or if in order to get rid of for- 
bidden books, someone would be 
forced to break up a precious book 
collection ; or if a scholar had urgent 
need of a recent publication that was 
deliberately imbued with an anti- 
religious spirit. 

In conclusion, at the present time 
it is proper to call the attention, par- 
ticularly of young people, to the de- 
mands of conscience in regard to 
reading. Since no one can be a good 
judge in his own cause and because 
temptation knows how to present it- 
self to our minds in the guise of truth, 
it is not out of place to urge them 
to docility, to the practice of con- 
sulting reading guides for informa- 
tion on books they wish to read, and 
to the habit of privately consulting 
their confessors or spiritual directors 
in this regard. 


Theology Digest 
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Freedom under grace 


The peaceful coexistence of human freedom and divine grace 
seems paradoxical. How can the human will preserve the 
autonomy of its self-determined activity under the impulse of 
grace? Although freedom is an essential prerogative of 

human nature, faith tells us that “nothing else than the grace 
of God” (Rom. 7:25) will make us really free. Fr. Bourassa 
sees Christ as the model of perfect human liberty. 


“La liberté sous la grace,” Sciences Ecclésiastiques, 9 (1057), 40-66; 95-127. 


E... under law and freedom un- 
der grace—both are paradoxical. The 
more law the less freedom, it would 
seem. Likewise with grace: It seems 
either to destroy man’s autonomy or 
to conflict with his natural tendencies. 
The human will prizes above all 
its own autonomy and independence. 
But when grace steps in, it demands 
self-abnegation and even a more radi- 
cal dependence on God. 

Is it wrong for man to envision 
complete freedom as the supreme per- 
fection and fulfillment of human na- 
ture? No, the error lies in the attempt 
to achieve by purely human resources 
the perfect liberty and deification to 
which man aspires. 

Christian wisdom, however, insists 
that God alone in Himself possesses 
happiness in perfect freedom and that 
He gives man the perfection of free- 
dom through the grace merited by 
Jesus Christ. “If the Son makes you 
free, you will certainly be free” (John 
8 :36). 

The failure to understand the para- 
doxical coexistence of divine grace 
and human freedom arises from an 
erroneous concept of the nature of 
freedom. In order to see how divine 
grace perfects and even deifies hu- 
man freedom, we must first under- 
stand what freedom is in itself. 

In its most fundamental meaning, 
freedom means the absence of com- 





pulsion. A being is free if it can 
exist or not exist, exist in one way 
or in another. A being is necessary 
if it must exist and cannot exist 
otherwise than it is. 


Freedom and perfection 


Only God exists necessarily and 
immutably. Everything else might 
have never existed. All creatures then 
are free in this sense: they are all 
contingent beings produced by the 
free, creative act of God. Conse- 
quently, liberty does not of itself 
imply perfection. It is no perfection 
to be able not to exist. Existence is 
an unqualified good, and therefore it 
is better to exist necessarily. We must 
look at the object with regard to 
which a being is said to be free or 
compelled if we would judge free- 
dom correctly. If the object is a per- 
fection, like the act of existing, then 
the fact of not being determined to 
it, of being able either to possess it 
or to be deprived of it, is an imper- 
fection. Correlatively, if the object is 
something that is of itself imperfect, 
its compulsory possession is an im- 
perfection. 

In the operation of the human will, 
freedom is the autonomy of the soul 
which makes a man master of his 
actions. Although man’s sense appe- 
tites necessarily incline to individual 
sense objects, he can control these by 
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his rational appetite whose superior 
goal frees him from compulsory ac- 
ceptance of individual sense goods. 
Freedom, then, is an active power 
either to act or not to act on one’s 
own initiative. 

This power implies primarily a 
fundamental orientation of the will 
toward perfect good. For the will is 
a natural appetite with goodness as 
its object. The appetite for what is 
beneficial or good is the driving force 
behind every human action. It is a 
drive toward perfect happiness, which 
only the perfect Good can give. 

Since the will is ordered toward 
perfect good, two principles follow. 
First, the human will is not com- 
pelled to accept imperfect goods. Sec- 
ondly, the will is essentially an ac- 
tive power. It can on its own initia- 
tive choose any limited good which 
is able to lead it to its final goal 
of perfect happiness. This quality is 
indispensable for true freedom. It is 
not enough that man be free from 
external compulsion toward a par- 
ticular good; he must also be able 
personally to bind himself to any 
limited good which can lead him to 
the unlimited. 

To choose necessarily the perfect 
good and to chose freely imperfect 
goods are the conditions for true free- 
dom; but they do not bring perfect 
liberty. These conditions define 
created liberty, which is essentially 
imperfect. Created freedom is imper- 
fect because the created will is not 
identified with its object. Man’s hap- 
piness does not belong to him as a 
natural birthright, nor is man his 
own norm of the good. The perfect 
good lies outside him. He must strive 
to attain it; and always he runs the 
risk of losing it. Hence he is not 
complete master of his actions be- 
cause he depends on God for his 
goodness and perfection. 

Even in the final attainment of 
perfect good, when we possess it 
without the possibility of losing it, 
we shall always be distinct from the 
good that we possess. Only in God 
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are will and object identically one 
and the same. Only God is His own 
norm of the good, without dependence 
on any other being. 


Freedom in man’s sinful state 


This fundamental imperfection of 
created freedom is the root of all sin. 
For the possibility of sin is nothing 
more than the possibility of turning 
away from the perfect good. This in- 
herent limitation of created nature 
affects all men, as it did the angels, 
too, before their fall. 

The condition is aggravated once 
sin becomes a reality. Throttled by 
sin and concupiscence, the will soon 
finds itself strongly inclined toward 
imperfect goods. Since the very source 
of the will’s activity and vigor lies in 
its fundamental drive toward perfect 
good, a preoccupation with lesser 
goods diminishes the autonomy of 
true freedom. The will no longer en- 
joys complete liberty with respect to 
created goods. At the same time, its 
active power freely to choose those 
limited goods which can lead the will 
toward the attainment of the perfect 
good is weakened. “Praiseworthy in- 
tentions are always ready to hand, 
but I cannot find my way to the per- 
formance of them; it is not the good 
my will prefers, but the evil my will 
disapproves, that I find myself do- 
ing” (Rom. 7 :18-19). 

The will of man, then, is truly cap- 
tive, not only in the limitations im- 
posed on it by the fact that it is dis- 
tinct from its objects, but even more 
because of the wounds of sin. Under 
the law of sin man has become more 
susceptible to the attractions of par- 
ticular created goods; he has been 
brought closer to the level of the 
animal, whose appetite is compelled 
to accept the particular good and can- 
not rise to the universal good. Con- 
scious of being delivered over to the 
desires of the flesh and yet mindful 
of its longing for perfect good, the 
human soul is in anguish: “The law, 
as we know, is something spiritual ; 
I am a thing of flesh and blood, sold 





into the slavery of sin; my own ac- 
tions bewilder me; what I do is not 
what I wish to do, but something 
which I hate. If I am left to myself, 
my conscience is at God’s disposition, 
but my natural powers are at the dis- 
position of sin” (Rom. 7:15, 25). 

The infirmity of sin affects man 
not only personally but socially. He 
is inclined to seek his own private 
good rather than the good of his 
neighbor and of society in general. 
Here it is even more apparent how 
the flesh wars against the spirit. For 
the desires of the spirit are friend- 
ship, unity, and peace; but the de- 
sires of the flesh bring contention, 
jealousies, class struggles, and wars 
among nations. 


Facing the problem 


The problem now presents itself 
more clearly. Why does grace (1) 
remedy the innate creaturely imper- 
fection and sin-inflicted limitations of 
human liberty and (2) elevate human 
freedom to a level of operation analo- 
gous to God’s liberty? Grace is the 
“perfect gift from on high” (Jas. 
1:17) which God lovingly makes of 
Himself to the creature in order to 
transform interiorly the creature and 
elevate his activity. 

How does grace transform and ele- 
vate the will? It elevates the will be- 
cause grace is a divine gift which 
gives the will the power to do super- 
natural acts. Grace transforms the 
will because it produces a new created 
perfection in the will, the infused 
virtue of charity, which enables the 
human will to love God as He loves 
Himself and to love all other things 
for the love of God. 

Charity elevates and transforms 
the will in the same way that grace 
elevates and transforms human na- 
ture. Grace perfects nature by help- 
ing it achieve its natural perfections 
and by elevating it beyond these per- 
fections to a level of being and ac- 
tivity analogous to the divine. In a 
parallel way, charity perfects the will 
by healing the effects of sin and, 


above all, by elevating mere natural 
liberty to a share in divine freedom. 

How does this mystery of deifica- 
tion take place? Divine charity in the 
human will is a created image of di- 
vine love. It is a participation in the 
love by which God loves Himself in 
the perfect possession of Himself. 
Through this divine charity the hu- 
man will somehow loves God as He 
loves Himself and in God loves all 
other creatures. 


A transformation 


Divine charity, though it resides in 
the creature, is utterly beyond the 
power of any created nature to ac- 
quire by its own efforts. It is a pure 
gift of God. It was a pure gift even 
to the sacred humanity of Christ. Not 
only is charity a gift which God alone 
can give; it is the “gift of God” Him- 
self (John 4:10). According to the 
Apostle Peter, it is a communion 
with God, a “participation” in the 
divine nature (2 Pet. 1:4). It is so 
sublime that it is not we who have 
loved God, but it is He “who has 
loved us first” (1 John 4:10). He so 
loved us that He gave us the power 
to love Him and our brethren with 
the same love whereby He loves Him- 
self and us. “Love one another as 
I have loved you” (John 13:34). 
Love is the source of the entire Chris- 
tian life. 

The effects of this supernatural 
transformation of the will are no less 
sublime. It breathes the same air as 
God. Its voluntary choices are in 
rhythm with God. No longer is the 
will weighed down by its own nature 
in its struggles to possess the sover- 
eign Good. Transcending nature, it 
attains perfect autonomy in this lib- 
erating love. It is so perfectly its own 
master that it can give itself com- 
pletely to God in the unique and pure 
offering of the Son to the Father 
through the Spirit (John 4:10). 

In virtue of divine charity the will 
acquires, too, an active power which 
transcends its creaturely limitations 
and enables it to direct itself toward 
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the gifts of grace which lead it to 
beatitude. Invested with this power 
of love, man’s will no longer knows 
any bonds; no creature can enslave 
it. “Neither death . . . nor any crea- 
ture can separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus” 
(Rom. 8:39). 

Hence, divine charity also heals 
the infirmity caused by sin. It does 
this by directing the will toward God, 
so that “where sin abounded, grace 
does more abound” (Rom. 5:20). 
God, the object of charity, is the 
cause of all goodness in creatures, 
since He contains every particular 
good in Himself. Since the will now 
clings to God, it is no longer captive 
to limited goods which can lead it to 
sin. Delivered from its own egoism, 
it acquires anew that natural auton- 
omy over all creatures that can serve 
as means to lead it to perfect good. 

Thus charity, far from being an 
intrusion on freedom, is really the 
necessary condition for true liberty. 
It frees the will from its natural 
weakness—also from the added weak- 
ness occasioned by man’s sinful con- 
dition. It restores to the will its do- 
minion over all created things by ele- 
vating it to a share in the divine 
dominion. 


Progress towards divine freedom 


The process of divinization, begin- 
ning with the liberation from servi- 
tude to sin and reaching its climax in 
the participation in the inner life of 
God, does not take place in an in- 
stant. It traverses the whole of a 
man’s life and reaches fulfillment only 
in the beatific vision of God, the 
eternal life of glory. It has, then, two 
main stages: one is this world, the 
other in the glory of the next world. 

In this life, grace gives the will 
the power to adhere to God and not 
to sin: It opens up a road which 
leads in the next life to the impossi- 
bility of sinning, the state of perfect 
freedom. The extent of the will’s 
progress in overcoming sin and in 
acquiring the exercise of full liberty 
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is measured by the sway of divine 
charity over the will. 

Since the Holy Spirit is love itself, 
the more human love allows itself to 
be governed by supernatural love, the 
more it acquires dominion over all its 
actions. The more the soul orders its 
activity under the unique and guiding 
impulses of divine charity, the more 
it is freed from the bonds of created 
goods and from the servitude of dis- 
ordered love. Ascetical theology ex- 
presses this idea in formulating the 
basic rule of perfection: docility to 
the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. 
This docility is what the mystics un- 
derstand by passivity under the move- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, a passivity 
which is the highest type of activity, 
since it is an intimate communion 
with the Holy Spirit. 


Freedom in heaven 


The healing elevation of human lib- 
erty continues on until death. Death 
becomes the welcomed deliverance, 
the dissolution of earthly bonds, the 


threshold of perfect union in which 
the soul offers itself completely to 
the Father. 

In heaven full liberty is finally 
reached. In the vision of God, the 
human will shares in the divine good- 
ness. The natural desire for unlimited 
good is now fulfilled. No longer aoes 
grace give the will merely the power 
to adhere to God and not to sin. It 
now gives the will powerlessness to 
sin. We shall find it impossible not 
to love Him, impossible ever to sin. 

The grace of the beatific vision 
perfects human nature completely be- 
cause it fulfills the will’s natural de- 
sire for perfect happiness. ‘I'he tact 
that the will is necessitated to the 
Perfect Good does not remove free- 
dom, but the imperfection of freedom. 
Union with the divine nature implies 
a participation in divine freedom. The 
liberty of the creature is transformed 
into the “glorious freedom of God’s 
sons” (Rom. 8:21). 

In the possession of this divine lib- 
erty, the soul truly acquires the do- 





minion over all things which God 
granted to Adam. The beatified soul 
obtains perfect self-possession, by 
totally surrendering himself to the 
One who is the source of all good 
and all love; he enjoys in full assur- 
ance the heritage of his Father, the 
plenitude of His own glory which He 
gave to the Son “before the world 
began” (John 17:5). This is the same 
freedom which enabled Christ to say : 
“All I have is thine, and all thou hast 
is mine” (John 17:10). 

The secret of Christ’s freedom is 
His perfect and loving obedience to 
the Father. The Spirit of Love which 
He has received from the Father im- 
pels Him to give Himself completely 
to doing the Father’s will. In the 
bonds of Love, the Father gives Him- 
self to the Son and the Son to the 


Father, and they mutually possess 
a single indivisible perfection. 

Our freedom, like Christ’s, lie> in 
perfect and loving obedience. Anu to 
whom shall we be obedient if not to 
Him who “learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered” (Heb. 
5:8) ? By obedience to Christ, we also 
shall partake in the Father’s heritage. 
For Christ “wins eternal salvation 
for all those who render obedience 
to him” (Heb. 5:9). 

By loving obedience to Christ, we 
shall acquire that liberating union 
with the Father that Christ prayed 
for: “That they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, in me and I in thee” 
(John 17:21). By this intimacy we 
too shall possess the enjoyment in 
perfect freedom of the Father’s goods. 


The principle of human responsibility 


John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., Contemporary Moral Theology, Vol. 1 (West- 
minster, Maryland: Newman, 1958), 202. 


We are learning more and more about the internal and emotional 


obstacles to the exercise of freedom. If we do not take them into account 
we run the risk of judging consciences too severely. The problem is how 
to take them into account justly, without endangering the principle of human 
responsibility. When insisting on human responsibility, the theologian and 
moralist should not be thought of as prosecuting attorneys bent on finding 
men guilty of their misdeeds, while the psychiatrist is cast in the role of 
defense counsel. The thesis of diminished responsibility may not be as com- 
forting as it appears on the surface. The shoe of nonresponsibility fits both 
feet. If it excuses from sin, it also eliminates merit; if it reduces blame, it 
also minimizes virtue. For good actions are not imputable to a man, either, 
unless he is free. They are not his in the moral sense. It is no compliment 
to human dignity to deprive man of the most human powers he possesses. 
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ROBERT E. CHILES 


From free grace to free will: Methodist transition 


John Wesley was the father of Methodism. His general theory of 
grace was that of classical Protestantism: God alone works 

our salvation. Reverend Chiles tells the story of Methodist 
alienation from this doctrine, culminating in Albert Knudson’s 
position that man is intrinsically free but needs God’s help 

to attain salvation. A Catholic will regard the beginning 

and the end of this history as unacceptable extreme positions. 
But the process of “apostasy’—as Chiles calls it— 

is an important chapter in the history of theology in America. 


“Methodist Apostasy: From Free Grace to Free Will,” Religion in Life, 3 (1958), 438-49. 


Jon. Wesley’s doctrine of grace is 
substantially that of the Reformers. 
It reflects, however, his broad evan- 
gelical experience and his struggle 
against the theology of John Calvin. 
Wesley opposed all varieties of pre- 
destinarianism. His most potent 
weapon was his doctrine of free grace. 

Grace is “free” in the sense that it 
is the gift of God through the media- 
tion of his Son. What man is unable 
to do for himself, God has done for 
him in Christ. God’s grace cannot be 
earned by any sort of work or piety. 
It is not a reward, but a reality which 
man can only receive. In a sermon on 
“Free Grace” Wesley gives a clue to 
its meaning: “the grace or love of 
God, whence cometh our salvation, is 
free in all and free for all.” 

Grace for all is Wesley’s answer to 
Calvinism. The work of Christ is not 
limited to a specified few while the 
greater part of mankind inevitably 
perishes. God has invited all men to 
come to Him. Wesley argues against 
any limitation of the atonement. 
Christ died for all. If some men are 
not saved, their condition is the re- 
sult of human willfulness. 

The grace of God is free in all. 
Every man shares the benefits of the 
atonement, in the sense that it arrests 


the sentence of death, provides for 
the cancellation of original guilt, and 
bestows prevenient grace. This gen- 
eral grace “waiteth not for the call 
of any man” but is given to all. Man 
sins then, not because he is without 
grace (Calvinism); but “because he 
does not use the grace which he 
hath.” Regardless of how he may use 
it, no man can choose not to have 
prevenient grace. 


Freedom under grace 


Of man’s free will Wesley says: 
“Since the fall, no child of man has 
a natural power to choose anything 
that is truly good.” The will cannot 
by its own power escape its own cor- 
ruption. Wesley grants human free- 
dom “in things of an indifferent na- 
ture.” Human freedom allows man to 
use his body and the faculties of his 
soul, but it does not allow him to 
choose the things of God. These 
things are chosen only with the help 
of God’s grace. 

Only under the influence of grace 
does man regain his freedom of 
choice. Freedom here is not a philo- 
sophical idea, but an expressly theo- 
logical concept. Freedom is oriented 
by grace toward salvation ; it provides 
man with a responsible part in salva- 
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tion. By prevenient grace man is 
given also a “supernatural light” 
which enables him to know right 
from wrong. It is the source of good 
desires and somehow enables man to 
see the things of God. Wesley regards 
prevenient grace as the source of 
man’s responsibility. Prevenient grace 
implies that because God works in 
every man, man can work; because 
God works in man, man must work! 
That man must work follows from 
his ability to do so. God does not 
save man without regard for man’s 
response to the offer of grace; and 
prevenient grace is what lays the 
foundation for this response. 

Wesley, however, was not a sys- 
tematic theologian. He was content, 
on the basis of Scripture and experi- 
ence, to affirm both that God does 
everything in salvation and that man 
is responsible for his own salvation. 
It is not unfair to Wesley simply to 
state this tension between divine in- 
itiative and human responsibility and 
let it stand. Still, it may be helpful 
to indicate a possible ground for a 
solution of this tension. 


Wesley’s interpreters 


The most widely held Wesleyan 
interpretation affirms that on the ba- 
sis of prevenient grace man is able to 
choose God. Man thus shares respon- 
sibility in his own salvation not by 
reason of his nature, but through 
grace. Since man can resist preveni- 
ent grace, his positive role in salva- 
tion is precisely his choice not to re- 
sist. Accordingly, there is in Wesley 
a genuine synergism or working-to- 
gether in which man’s response is 
based on prior grace. 

This opinion probably attributes 
more to man than does Wesley. A 
more precise interpretation suggests 
that even on the basis of prevenient 
grace, man cannot will God. Man’s 
role in salvation is completely passive 
in regard to his initial justification. 
Man is not saved until he despairs 
completely of his own efforts and 
relies wholly on God’s grace. As he 


ceases to resist grace, God is able to 
forgive and renew him. Thus the 
purpose of prevenient grace is not to 
enable man to choose God, but to 
produce a radical self-knowledge, a 
conviction of sin and helplessness, 
which drives him to despair so that 
God can have full reign in his life. 
“The inactivation of the will through 
despair” is the secret for Wesley ; this 
is the essence of repentance. By this 
means, Wesley resolves the much- 
debated issue of synergism (God and 
man) vs. monergism (God alone). 

The fate of Wesleyan free grace in 
the past one hundred and fifty years 
can best be seen by dividing the time 
into three periods and examining the 
factors which led to modifications in 
each period. 


Frontier period: to 1840 


Early Methodism in America was 
pre-eminently a religion of the fron- 
tier. Freedom, initiative, and respon- 
sibility marked the frontier spirit and 
found the Wesleyan theology con- 
genial soil. The strong tradition of 
revivalism militated in favor of a 
simple, practical theology. Within 
Methodism there developed a concern 
for the conversion of the sinner and 
for his sanctification. The times 
seemed to demand a simple preaching 
of the gospel. 

In this frontier period, Richard 
Watson was by far the most influen- 
tial Methodist writer. For several 
generations his Theological Institutes 
was the standard Methodist theology. 
In his doctrine of grace, as in all 
his thinking, Watson seeks to main- 
tain the Wesleyan position. He holds 
that through prevenient grace God 
supplies the power whereby man can 
work ; but man must apply this power 
himself. Man has the positive free- 
dom to concur with the preliminary 
invitations of grace toward salvation, 
although there is also a certain pas- 
sive acceptance of grace. Watson gen- 
erally attributes more to man than 
does Wesley. He represents the first 
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subtle step in the transition from free 
grace to free will. 


Second period: 1840-1890 


Later American writers began to 
modify the general Wesleyan posi- 
tion. The most significant modifica- 
tion came in the effort to present a 
systematic dialectic to meet the chang- 
ing interpretation of American Calvin- 
ism. This dialectic shows a gradual 
shift from soteriological to anthropo- 
logical grounds. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century Methodism 
argued against Calvinism in terms of 
man’s “gracious ability” to respond 
to God’s offer of salvation. In the 
later period, under the influence of 
“common-sense” philosophy and its 
highly nominalistic categories, Meth- 
odism argued against Calvinism on 
the basis of man’s responsible free- 
dom, largely extracted from the con- 
text of grace. In this second period 
the doctrine of moral responsibility 
was emphasized not only by theolo- 
gians but also by some philosophers, 
such as Reid and Stewart. 

Daniel D. Whedon, became the 
dominant figure of this second period. 
His important work, The Freedom of 
the Will, collected and developed 
the trends which were incipient in 
Methodism. 

In Whedon’s thought the “maxim 
of responsibility” is the basic prin- 
ciple of doctrinal criticism and con- 
struction. Responsibility demands es- 
sential and intrinsic freedom, the 
power of alternative choice. Until 
choice is exercised, there is neither 
guilt nor merit. Rather than regard 
motives as determining choice (Cal- 
vinism), Whedon holds that the will 
calls up, entertains, and elects or 
dismisses motives. God’s grace sup- 
plies motives toward the good which 
the intrinsically free agent may or 
may not elect. 

Whedon’s work was widely ac- 
claimed. Moral responsibility, as a 
philosophical doctrine, became a dom- 
inant concern in the development of 
American Methodist theology. The 


culmination of this development is 
seen in John Miley, the systematic 
theologian most representative of the 
final decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. True freedom, says Miley, con- 
cerns the power of rational self- 
action. In order for choice to be real 
and man to be responsible, “there 
must be the rational conception of 
the ends of our action: a power of 
reflection and judgment upon ends 
and motives and of rationally deter- 
mining our action in respect to them.” 
Moral and religious motives are alien 
to man depraved by sin. Good mo- 
tives are God’s gift through Christ. 
Motives presented to the mind by 
prevenient grace can be elected just 
as surely and deliberately as any 
other motives, whatever their source. 
Choice of the good is not the realiza- 
tion of the new life in regeneration ; 
such attainment requires the further 
work of the divine Spirit. 

Miley’s doctrine does not square 
with Wesley’s belief on two points: 
(1) he supposes that reason always 
chooses the better part ; (2) he leaves 
the will free and unimpaired. His 
successors preferred to ignore the 
motives given by grace and keep a 
consistent and rational doctrine of 
moral responsibility. 


Third period: 1890-1933 


In the last half of the nineteenth 
century, controversy among Ameri- 
can Methodists waned. Speculation 
based on philosophy and biblical 
study began to supplant the interest 
in re-examination of traditional doc- 
trines. In the movement among 
Methodists to make theology relevant 
to the cultural forces of the day, the 
most influential man was Borden 
Parker Bowne, who evolved a phil- 
osophy called “personal idealism.” 

Bowne sought to unite science and 
religion in a metaphysics which 
would do justice to both, while estab- 
lishing their compatibility. He based 
his philosophy on the ultimate sig- 
nificance of personality which he held 
to be intrinsically active and responsi- 
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ble. God is immanent both in nature 
and in man. Man is free and creative, 
an initiator of action in his own right. 
With Bowne philosophical freedom 
attains a metaphysical significance 
and becomes essential to philosophy 
and science as well as religion. 

More of the details and implica- 
tions of this metaphysical freedom 
come to light in the consideration of 
the most important representative of 
personal idealism, Albert C. Knud- 
son. Knudson is the authentic voice 
of the Boston School of Theology, 
the largest and most influential Meth- 
odist seminary. 


Knudson’s personalism 


To Knudson, the self or soul is 
the fundamental presupposition of 
personalism. The “priceless worth and 
reality” of man’s soul presupposes its 
freedom. In the soul, or human con- 
sciousness, there is a causal agency 
different from every form of physical 
agency; with this power the mind 
originates and determines action. “In 
freedom we have the only rational 
basis for the high claims made for 
the soul.” The free agent is the cause 
of his own actions; he is guided by 
motives arising from his own nature. 
By his own volition man imparts 
worth and attractiveness to his mo- 
tives, and choice follows. Thus Knud- 
son ignores the gracious source of 
good motives. Prevenient grace is no 
longer distinguished from human na- 
ture. Man’s free agency assumes 
greater importance in his salvation. 

Knudson affirms that not simply 
the will, but the whole man who has 
the power of self determination is 
free. Either man is endowed with 
metaphysical freedom, or he is not 
man. Metaphysical freedom—the 
power of alternative action—is true 
to reality, because it is the “over- 
whelming testimony of common 
sense”; it is indispensable both for 
personality and morality; “the pur- 
suit of knowledge presupposes it.” 
Metaphysical freedom is quite differ- 
ent from psychological and moral 


freedom. The latter, Knudson calls 
theological determinism. Such free- 
dom is a sort of spontaneity in the 
right direction due to divine influ- 
ence. For Knudson, this is not free- 
dom but determinism; for it denies 
that power of contrary choice is in- 
trinsic to man. 

In relating divine grace to freedom, 
the human will must be given an es- 
sential place in Christian experience. 
Divine grace is necessary and man 
cannot be saved without it. But hu- 
man freedom and its exercise is just 
as necessary for the realization of 
salvation. “Without the freedom of 
contrary choice man would be in- 
capable of spiritual redemption and 
would not be worth saving. He would 
be an automaton.” Man’s freedom 
does not exclude, but draws upon, 
divine grace. Grace does not negate 
the human factor, but is its highest 
expression. Thus both human and 
divine factors must be upheld in any 
rational account of Christian life. 

Wesley was convinced that natural 
man could not will any good; that 
even with prevenient grace, he could 
only put an end to his own efforts to 
save himself. Watson thought man 
able actively to will the good only 
with the help of grace. Miley held 
that man’s will itself was sound, but 
that grace must supply motives to- 
ward the good. Knudson proclaims 
that the will, entirely apart from 
grace, is able to choose God and the 
good; that the will requires grace 
only to actualize its resolution. Thus 
with Knudson the apostasy from free 
grace to free will becomes complete. 


Conclusions 


This review of the transition within 
American Methodism from Wesley’s 
doctrine of free grace to the modern 
Methodist doctrine of free will gives 
rise to the following statements by 
way of summary : 

1. The context of the debate be- 
tween free grace and free will has 
shifted gradually. With Wesley there 
is a strong soteriological concern, 
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marked by the conviction that free- 
dom cannot be discussed apart from 
grace. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, freedom came to be defined 
in terms of a psychological and philo- 
sophical analysis of man. This doc- 
trine of freedom is then applied to the 
process of salvation. Whereas Wes- 
ley stressed man’s need and helpless- 
ness and the discontinuity between 
the human and divine, Knudson 
stressed man’s capacity and power 
and the continuity between the human 
and the divine. 

2. The very basis of freedom has 
come to be viewed in a quite different 
light. Wesley saw man as wholly de- 
praved, his will so paralyzed that he 
is unable to will salvation. Prevenient 
grace restores to man a measure of 
freedom—a freedom to cease from 
his own self-sufficient efforts and let 
grace work his salvation. For Knud- 
son, man’s freedom is assigned to the 
order of creation, not of redemption ; 
by nature man is free to choose good 
or evil, God or sin. For Wesley, 
grace is the source of man’s freedom ; 
for Knudson, freedom is rooted in 
man’s nature. 

3. The limits of freedom are greatly 
expanded in later Methodist theol- 
ogy. In Wesley, man is able only to 
arrest his sinful efforts to save him- 
self. Salvation is dependent entirely 
upon God’s action. Knudson holds 
that man is free to choose good. His 
salvation is achieved, however, only 
through the co-operation of his in- 
trinsic freedom with divine grace. 

4. There is also a significant 


change in the understanding of re- 
sponsibility. Wesley was not driven 
by logical consistency to establish a 
neat correspondence between obliga- 
tion and ability. He was not fright- 
ened by guilt beyond accountability. 
Man is responsible, even though not 
free with respect to the good; and 
he does not merit when, empowered 
by preventing grace, he submits to 
God. Watson was more concerned to 
equate responsibility and freedom. In 
Miley, free personal agency becomes 
the sole ground of guilt. His doctrine 
of moral responsibility ignored the 
subtle complications involved in 
man’s expression of freedom and his 
awareness of guilt. In Knudson, re- 
sponsibility requires essential free- 
dom. His approach to human respon- 
sibility subverts Wesley’s understand- 
ing of freedom in grace. 

5. The critical and constructive 
principles which are successively em- 
ployed in later Methodism also indi- 
cate a defection from Wesleyan doc- 
trine. Wesley discusses the divine and 
human factors in salvation in terms 
of free grace. He is one with classical 
Protestant theology in his insistence 
that salvation comes through grace 
alone. In Whedon and Miley, this 
principle gives way to the “maxim of 
of responsibility” or free personal 
agency. In Knudson, responsibility is 
further developed into a doctrine of 
metaphysical freedom. In this transi- 
tion, revelation gives way to reason; 
and philosophy and logic increasingly 
limit the theological understanding 
and statement of Christianity. 
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The divinization of the Christian 


We are not by nature sons of God. Our divine sonship 

is a gift over and above our nature, a gift lost by Adam’s sin 
but restored to us when “God became man so that men 

might become gods.” As the gift is above our nature, 

its meaning is beyond our comprehension, although we can and 
must strive for some understanding with the help of divine 
revelation. In such matters, a little light is worth much effort. 


“La divinization du Chrétien,”” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 71 (1940), 449-76; 561-88. 


W. are divinized by grace. This 


is a startling statement. We accept it 
by faith, but what does it mean? If 
we try to take it literally, we feel our- 
selves falling into the abyss of pan- 
theism. If we try to explain it away, 
we find ourselves contradicted by evi- 
dence from Scripture and Christian 
tradition. St. Peter tells us: “He has 
granted us His precious and very 
great promises in order that, having 
escaped the corruption which is im 
the world owing to depraved desire, 
you may through these promises be- 
come partakers of the divine nature” 
(2 Pet. 1:4). Augustine says: “By 
the very fact that we have become 
children of God, we have been made 
gods—gods, I say, adopted by grace, 
not born such by nature.” 
Divinization implies some kind of 
assimilation to God. But God is one 
and perfectly simple. How can there 
be any assimilation to God which is 
not a complete identification? On the 
other hand, we must not explain away 
the idea of divinization as if it were 
no more than a way of describing cer- 
tain improvements that God makes 
in His creatures, as if God makes His 
creature only a better creature. 
Liberal Protestants like Harnack 
tend to reduce the mystery of our 
divinization to moral improvements 
in men. Post-Kantian idealists such 
as Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel fell 


into a kind of pantheism. 

Catholic theologians reject both 
these positions and follow a middle 
road. But it is difficult to explain 
precisely the meaning of their stand. 
In our study, we shall first consider 
in order three aspects of our diviniza- 
tion by grace. Then we shall see how 
a few prominent theologians have ex- 
plained the role of the three divine 
Persons in our sanctification. 


Participation in divine life 


The first aspect of divinization is 
our participation in divine life. The 
problem of divinization can be ex- 
pressed in terms of an ascending scale 
of being. Activities of inorganic ele- 
ments are characterized by external 
actions; they act and react on each 
other. Plants show some interior ac- 
tivity. In animals, activity reaches a 
stage of greater inwardness or im- 
manence. In the spiritual faculties of 
man, activity is still more immanent. 
It is only in God that life is absolutely 
and totally immanent. It remains 
such, even when God creates. 

Since all creation shares in this 
life of God, how can our divinization 
by grace differ specifically—not in 
degree only—from the natural life of 
our souls? 

By reflexion we shall see that the 
question cannot be answered so long 
as we consider only the sharing in 
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the divine nature. We have to take 
into account also our personal rela- 
tions with the three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

The second aspect is our divine 
sonship. Theologians have quite com- 
monly said that grace makes us sons 
of the entire Trinity. Yet it is more 
in accord with Scripture and tradi- 
tion to say that we thus become sons 
of the Father and brothers of Christ. 
We become adopted sons of the 
Father alone and in some mysterious 
way share in the natural filiation of 
the Son. We are introduced into the 
divine family and become capable of 
relationships to the three divine Per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity—relation- 
ships that are analogous to those we 
have with our friends on earth. 


God within us 


The third aspect is the presence of 
God within us. God is present in 
every creature, but in varying de- 
grees. Thus, God’s presence is more 
intense in an animal than it is in a 
rock, more intense in a man than in 
an animal, and more intense in a 
saint than in a sinner. The better, the 
higher, the more spiritual the crea- 
ture, the more intense is God’s pres- 
ence within it. It is evident, then, that 
God is present in the just in an ex- 
alted degree. But why is this degree 
specifically different from His pres- 
ence in other men? Simply because 
sanctifying grace establishes a mys- 
terious exchange of personal relation- 
ships between the soul and the one 
and triune God. 

Perhaps the matter can be further 
illuminated by considering some in- 
fluential Catholic approaches to it and 
by contrasting these with the theories 
of some modern philosophers. 

What do we mean by our adoption 
as sons of God? Does “son of God” 
mean son of God the Father, or son 
of the triune God: Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit? If we take literally the 
expression: sons of the Father and 
brothers and co-heirs of Christ, we 
seem to agree that we are made 
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adopted sons of the Father. In this 
there appears a possibilty of true di- 
vinization without pantheism through 
relations to the divine Persons as 
Persons. This, however, has not been 
the view of most theologians, who 
have insisted that by grace we are 
made sons of the whole Trinity. 


St. Thomas and Suarez 


The thought of St. Thomas on this 
question is not clear. He says: 

By adoption we are made the 

brethren of Christ, as having with 

Him the same Father, who, never- 

theless, is the Father of Christ in 

one way and ours in another. 

Hence pointedly Our Lord says, 

separately, “My Father,” and 

“Your Father” (John 20:17). For 

He is Christ’s Father by natural 

generation, and this is proper to 

Him; whereas He is our Father 

by a voluntary operation, which is 

common to Him and to the Son 
and Holy Spirit, so that Christ is 
not the Son of the whole Trinity, 

as we are (III, 23, 2, ad 2). 

However, here St. Thomas could 
be referring to the way in which we 
become sons of God without wishing 
to exclude a sonship in relation to 
God the Father. In another place St. 
Thomas seems very much aware of 
the personal aspect of our diviniza- 
tion. He writes: 

By the gift of sanctifying grace, 

the rational creature is perfected 

so that it can not only freely use 
the created gift itself, but also enjoy 

the divine Person Himself (I, 43, 

3, a@ 1). 

Man uses things, but he enjoys the 
presence of persons in as far as he 
gives himself to them. Habitual grace 
establishes a mysterious interchange, 
a personal relation with the living 
God. The works of such a mystic as 
Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity can 
show how much personal relations to 
the Persons of the Trinity can mean 
to Christian prayer. 

By the time of Suarez the idea that 
grace made us sons of the whole 











Trinity was well established. It led 
Suarez to affirm that Christ was a 
Son of God in two ways: by natural 
generation and by adoption. Christ is 
the Son of the Father by natural gen- 
eration. But Christ possessed sancti- 
fying grace. If the effect of grace is 
to make a man an adopted son of 
the Trinity, then grace conferred on 
Christ a sonship that He did not pos- 
sess before—it made Him son of 
Himself and of the Holy Spirit as 
well as of God the Father. Hence 
Christ is given a double filiation: son 
of the Father by natural generation 
and adopted son of the Trinity by 
grace. This conclusion is commonly 
rejected by modern theologians. 


Petavius 


This man was outstanding among 
those who first reacted against a 
theory of sanctification that did not 
include distinct relations to the Per- 
sons of the Trinity. Petavius’ study 
of the fathers of the Church led him 
to oppose the contemporary theories 
of grace. His own theory was this: 
In Christ’s human nature the divine 
Persons are present, but only the 
Word is hypostatically united to this 
nature. Somewhat similarly, by grace 
the three divine Persons are in us; 
but it is reserved to the Holy Spirit 
alone to effect our divinization. This 
theory has serious drawbacks. Still, 
Petavius at least posed the problem 
and called attention to elements of 
Christian tradition that had been al- 
most forgotten. 


Scheeben 


This eminent 19th century German 
theologian also drew a parallel be- 
tween the possession of human nature 
by the Word and the possession of 
the just soul by the Holy Spirit. This 
possession is limited in some way to 
the Holy Spirit, though both Father 
and Son are present. 

The theory of Scheeben has often 
been marked out as a museum of 
errors or adventuresome opinions. It 
was, however, a real effort to meet 


the clear demands of genuine Chris- 
tian tradition. 


In his work on the Trinity, Father 
Theodore de Regnon continues the 
work of Petavius and Scheeben, while 
avoiding both an excessive concentra- 
tion on the role of the Holy Spirit 
and the tendency to go too far in 
making our divinization parallel the 
Incarnation. He seems to have re- 
vived scriptural and patristic data 
without violating the demands of 
healthy scholastic theology. He writes 
in his 27th study: 

Into the soul in which the Trinity 
dwells each divine Person comes 
with his own special and personal 
character. The Father comes, but 
without being sent, because He is 
not generated. The Son comes, but 
as sent by the Father, because He 
is generated. The Holy Spirit 
comes, but as sent by the Father 
and the Son, for He is Their gift. 
Our sanctification is an effect com- 
mon to all three Persons, but each 
Person keeps His own role. The 
Father adopts us, not merely by 
a juridical fiction, but by really 
conforming us to His own Son. 
The Son in being conformed to our 
humanity conforms us to His di- 
vinity. The Holy Spirit works in 
us this ineffable regeneration and 
divinization. 
It is thus that our sanctification, 
even though it is a work of the 
whole Trinity, still establishes be- 
tween us and the divine Persons 
distinct relations that are desig- 
nated by different names: We are 
adopted sons of the Father, we 
are brothers of the Son, we are 
spiritual in the Holy Spirit.” 

However, de Regnon’s essay was 
never completed and later develop- 
ments have added little to it. 

It was the renewed emphasis on 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
that shed light on our divinization. 
From this doctrine we conclude that 
it is not the Person of the Holy Spirit 
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who should be first pointed to, but 
rather the Person of the Incarnate 
Word. From this aspect we are “‘sons 
in the Son.” But before we consider 
this doctrine, it will be useful to look 
at some of the theories of non-Cath- 
olic thinkers. 


Pantheism and German Idealism 


Bergson: This philosopher strik- 
ingly remarked: “The universe is a 
machine to make gods.” Can we ac- 
cept this formula? Bergson seemed 
to think that some men could raise 
themselves above the common state 
of mortals to a higher life and even 
participate in the very life of God. 
Yet when men try to raise themselves 
by their own powers alone, they find 
that they hardly know their own real 
selves and their attempts to raise 
themselves end in folly. 

Schelling: The historical interpre- 
tation of Christianity by Schelling 
places Christ at the center of human 
history. In Christ, God and man meet, 
the infinite and the finite are recon- 
ciled. God divinizes the world by as- 
suming it to Himself. The Father, 
manifesting Himself through Christ, 
closes the world of the finite and 
opens up the infinite where the Spirit 
reigns. Thus all history is but the 
place where God has passed, so that 
inexorable fate and liberty are recon- 
ciled. In this theory our divinization 
seems to imply pantheism. 

Fichte : In his Initiation to a Happy 
Life, Fichte wrote of the progressive 
liberation of man who, step by step, 
mounts towards God and seeks to 
identify himself with God. Man, who 
lives among diverse and changing 
things, understands that the unique 
and absolute condition of a happy life 
is to take hold of what is One and 
Eternal with an intimate love. It is 
necessary then that he renounce him- 
self and strive to find God in a moral 
life. To do this he must imitate Christ 
in whom the union between the di- 
vinity and the humanity is realized 
in a perfect manner. Even more it is 
necessary to identify himself with 
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Christ, “to eat His flesh and drink 
His blood,” to live in Him as if He 
were living in our place. Self love 
gives way to love of God; for God 
Himself is Love. It was Fichte who 
wrote: “In the beginning was Love.” 

Hegel: In the works of Hegel the 
“word” assumes the prominence that 
Fichte had given to love. The god of 
Hegel is a trinitarian god, but a god 
that is himself only by the mediation 
of the “word” and the “spirit.” This 
“word” that god places opposite him- 
self in order to know himself is not 
independent of the material world. 
The “word” arises from the universe. 
Man is the crown of this upward 
struggle. Man’s cultures and civiliza- 
tions make up that “word” in which 
god becomes conscious of himself. 

Hence, freed from all exterior and 
interior servitude (by knowledge 
rather than by virtue), man is raised 
to share in God’s own life. The finite 
and the infinite are reconciled. From 
man, God derives a consciousness of 
Himself. This theory is quite cer- 
tainly pantheistic. The “word” is “the 
idea,” “‘the son of god” who permeates 
human history. The cross of Christ is 
for Hegel the center of all history; 
it is the moment when man in the 
“word” of god returns to god, and 
so god becomes himself. 


The Mystical Body of Christ 


The repeated efforts to reconcile the 
thought of Bergson, Schelling, Fichte, 
and Hegel with Christianity have 
been futile. In the background of their 
thought about God lurks the specter 
of pantheism. Their ethics makes 
man’s deification a Pelagian conquest 
won by man’s unaided efforts. Yet 
their ideas caught the imagination of 
their generation. Some of their his- 
torical interpretations can be disso- 
ciated from the pantheistic and ra- 
tionalistic elements in which they are 
embedded and can be verified in the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. 

With Bergson, we can say in a cer- 
tain sense that the “universe is a ma- 
chine to make gods.” Not that men 











can raise themselves by their own ef- 
forts to a divine level, but that God 
has directed the whole of this creation 
to the building up of the Mystical 
Body—the Body of His own Son. It 
is by union with this Body, a union 
both invisible and visible, that men 
are to find their true happiness and 
their role in life. In this Body the 
finite and the infinite meet; men find 
their way back to their Creator 
through union with His Son. God has 
sprung forth from the earth, and He 
has descended from on high. Jesus is 
the term of innumerable generations 
of men; for all things were made in 
Him and for Him, and in Him hu- 
manity arrives at an ultimate end 
that is an entry into the life of God 
Himself. 


“You are my Son” 


This slow ascent of man towards 
God is the primary aspect of our hu- 
man history. But this history is also 
made up of innumerable failures and 
revolts of men against God. Jesus is 
at the center of human and cosmic 
history. Enthroned upon His cross, 
He gathers all human suffering into 
Himself to give suffering an expia- 
tory value—an atonement for sin and 
an instrument of repentance. 

When the Father said to the Son: 
“You are my Son, this day I have 
begotten you,” this eternal utterance 
had a temporal echo. The Father be- 
gets the same Son, now Incarnate; 
this same Jesus is the Son of the 
Father and the Head of a Body made 
up of a multitude of adopted sons. In 
Jesus, Incarnate in His Church, the 
Father knows and loves each of the 
children that are given Him; they 
are sons in His unique Son. They are 
in union with the natural Son of God 
who at the cost of His blood has 
gathered them together in Himself. 
Each of these persons is a member 
of the natural son of God. Jesus lives 
in them mysteriously: “It is now no 
longer I that live, but Christ lives in 
me.” Yet, if the second Person of the 
Trinity is present within the soul, the 


other Persons, who are inseparable 
from Him, are also there—renewing 
in that soul the mystery of their eter- 
nal processions. 


The pantheistic temptation 


Pantheism has been a perennial pit- 
fall for overconfident philosophers. It 
besets those who try to reason from 
God, the absolute idea, or the idea of 
being, without remembering the con- 
ditions and the limitations of their 
knowledge. 

Parmenides began with the idea of 
being itself. His logic led him to ab- 
solute positions: what is, cannot not 
be; it cannot become, for it is. It can- 
not be divided, for it cannot be other 
than it is. Change and distinction are 
mere illusions. Being is unique and 
immutable. 

Spinoza began with a definition of 
absolute substance and was led either 
to deny all reality to a creature or to 
absorb its reality into the absolute 
idea. If philosophy starts from the 
idea of God as infinite, complete, all 
perfect, and immutable, pantheism 
can easily become a temptation for 
the philosopher. 

Materialistic pantheism would im- 
agine God as a kind of substratum or 
energy from which diverse appear- 
ances and phenomena emerge. Spir- 
itual pantheism would make God a 
kind of form or soul of the world. 
Hegelian pantheism seems to have 
conceived God as a gradual develop- 
ment, like the unfolding of human 
character. As a man gradually be- 
comes himself through the circum- 
stances of his life and through his 
own actions, so God becomes Him- 
self through His works. 


The modal temptation 


No Catholic theologian wants to be 
associated with pantheism; and in- 
stances of Catholic pantheists are com- 
paratively rare. The more likely dan- 
ger is that in their reaction to pan- 
theism some theologians will isolate 
God in His eternity and dissolve the 
relationship between creature and 
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Creator. In emphasizing the fact that 
God is independent of His creatures, 
they may imagine that creatures are 
somehow detached from God and that 
the eternal processions take place at 
some instant infinitely far back in the 
past. Thus in trying to explain the 
mystery of our divinization, they tend 
to explain it away. 

It is hard for us to conceive how 
we are related to God. We can im- 
agine ourselves in one place and God 
in another. We can also imagine God 
first creating things that are inde- 
pendent of Himself and then giving 
each creature its place in the created 
universe. Both pictures are clearly 
opposed to pantheism; but this does 
not keep them from being inadequate 
and misleading. It is necessary to 
show that even though distinct from 
God, the created world is a divine 
thought, a history, a drama to which 
God gives being and continuance. The 
scholasticism of the golden age, with- 
out yielding to idealism, reaffirms that 
what is real is the idea, the word, the 
utterance of God; in saying His 
Word, God also said the whole of 
creation. This universe is ordered like 
a planned discourse; and in it, each 
being, each form of life is directed to 
man, who as a kind of microcosm 
sums up the whole of creation. Still, 
scholasticism never confused, as did 
Hegel, the Word with the universe. 

Since we are so familiar with ma- 
terial being, we tend to visualize div- 
inization as the incorporation of vari- 
ous “things” into human nature. To 
imagine divinization in terms of 
“physical construction” is wholly mis- 
leading. A creature cannot become di- 
vine no matter what gifts are be- 
stowed upon it. 

As we cannot directly understand 
the life of God in Himself, so we can- 
not directly understand our participa- 
tion in divine life. Yet we can seek 
some understanding about it, espe- 
cially by comparing it with the mys- 
tery of the Mystical Body. 

The mystery of the Incarnation is 
at the center of our faith and of our 
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supernatural life. In Christ and 
through Christ we are able to reach 
the Father and the Holy Spirit. 
Through Christ’s human nature we 
are able to reach one of the divine 
Persons. Imagine that we are to- 
gether with, the apostles on the eve- 
ning of Hély Thursday. Jesus is 
there, a man of flesh and bones to 
whom one can say, You. This You 
is not only a man—this You is the 
Word of God. 

When Jesus said to his own: “I 
am the vine, you are the branches,” 
He made them understand that be- 
tween the vine and the branches there 
exists a relation of person to person. 
As the branch draws its life and ac- 
tivity from the vine, the apostles, 
rooted in the vine, derive their per- 
sonality as sons of God from the 
Person of the Word. “If anyone love 
Me, he will keep My word; and My 
Father will love him, and We will 
come to him and make Our abode 
with him.” The apostles who lived 
in the love of Jesus attained to the 
Father through Jesus: “Philip, he 
who sees Me sees also the Father.” 
Though the apostles by anthropomor- 
phic representation naively tend to 
humanize the Person of the Father, 
still they know that the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit are present 
in them, living in them. Already they 
know the doctrine of the divinization 
of the just. 


Conclusions for spiritual theology 


It might help to clarify the preced- 
ing discussion if we formulate some 
positive assertions concerning the 
reality of our divinization. 

1. Sanctifying grace is a created 
reality in us that is distinct from the 
Holy Spirit. However, the created 
gift is inseparable from the uncreated 
Gift of the divine Persons themselves. 
Sanctifying grace is at once the prep- 
aration and the effect of the divine in- 
dwelling. This thesis contradicts the 
unfortunate assertion of Peter Lom- 
bard, who, without enough reflection, 








identified charity with the Holy 
Spirit. 

2. Sanctifying grace inheres in us 
as a new nature, a new principle of 
operations, which through the me- 
dium of charity and the other infused 
virtues enables us to place supernat- 
ural acts—the acts of a divinized 
creature. This aspect is included for 
completeness ; but it does not concern 
our present study. 

3. Man in the state of grace is a 
son of the Father, a brother of Christ, 
a temple of the Holy Spirit ; the three 
Persons come to dwell in man so 
that he can enjoy their presence. This 
thesis is well known, but we have in- 
sisted on an aspect mentioned by St. 
Thomas in passing but not sufficiently 
emphasized. 

4. The three divine Persons are in- 
separable. It is not to be imagined 
that the Holy Spirit possesses our 
souls in the way in which the Word 
possesses His holy humanity, that is, 
by a hypostatic union. However, even 
though created grace inheres in us as 
an effect of an action common to the 
three Persons, still it could not divin- 
ize us without introducing us into 
the divine family. 

5. We are really sons of the 
Father, not of the entire Trinity. We 
are brothers of Christ. The Holy 
Spirit is the life of our souls just 
as He is the life of the soul of Jesus, 
our King. It is, we think, contrary 
to Scripture and to tradition (at 
least that of the Greek fathers) to 
distinguish the sonship of Jesus and 
our own sonship in any other way 
than as natural and adoptive sonship. 
Likewise, what St. Paul said about 
the Holy Spirit being present and 
acting in our souls should be taken 
in its literal sense. 

6. There are mysterious similar- 
ities between the trinitarian life of 
God and our divinized life. These 
similarities reproduce within each of 
us what occurs in the life of humanity 
as it progresses toward its supernat- 
ural destiny. The Incarnate Word is 
at the center of this history. He was 





sent by the Father ; and together with 
the Father, He sends the Holy Spirit 
to prolong in time, through the Mys- 
tery of the Church, the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. This doctrine seems 
to us to be basically that of St. Paul. 
The Church, united to its Head, is 
that only Son who groans in His 
trials, yet without ceasing to be al- 
ready entered into His eternity. This 
is the Son to whom the Father, while 
contemplating the unfolding of His 
history, says, as He said to His nat- 
ural Son: “Thou art my Son; I this 
day have begotten Thee.” 

7. In the same way, the history of 
the whole universe appears as trans- 
figured by the presence of the trini- 
tarian God. All created being is a 
vestige of the Trinity and gathers 
about humanity which is unified in 
Christ. Through this union, the trin- 
itariaen God, without ceasing to be 
transcendent to His work, also lives 
in it through the historical and cos- 
mic mediation of the God-Man in 
whom live the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. By becoming Incarnate, says 
St. Athanasius, the Son ennobles the 
whole of creation, renders it divine, 
a son, and conducts it to the Father. 

This ascent is a formidable climb. 
It implies the liberation of a world 
enslaved to sin which groans in the 
hope of redemption. The liberation of 
a man should not be conceived in a 
Platonic manner, as a purely spirit- 
ual escape. What is of prime impor- 
tance here is the dogma of the resur- 
rection of the body. How could this 
resurrection be possible if the whole 
of humanity, and threugh it the uni- 
verse itself, were not destined to live 
a new life where the glory of souls 
would redound upon the body and 
even upon the cosmos? 

8. God loves us in His Son and 
as the members of His Son. In the 
Mystical Body we make up one only 
Son with Him who is the Son by na- 
ture; yet we remain creatures. Upon 
this Son, as upon Jesus at His bap- 
tism, the Holy Spirit descends, creat- 
ing in the souls of the redeemed a 
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new life that is a participation in the 
very life of God. 

St. Augustine ceaselessly reminded 
his hearers that the three Persons 
are inseparable and that one Person 
cannot do anything without the other 
two Persons acting simultaneously. 
Yet this did not lessen his insistence 
on the mystery of our union with 
Christ. When commenting on the 
text of St. John: “And for them I 
sanctify myself, that they also may 
be sanctified in truth,” he repeats that 
the Truth is Christ. All grace comes 
from Christ. The grace that sanctifies 
the Head spreads over the whole 
body, not by dividing itself like some 
strange mystical fluid, but by achiev- 
ing an unlimited diversity through the 
mystery of a participation which is 
totally supernatural. 


Soul of the Church 


9. When we are incorporated into 
the Church by baptism, we are at the 
same time permeated by the Holy 
Spirit, the soul of the Church. The 
Holy Spirit assimilates us to the Son 


and, through Him, orientates us to 
the Father in order to perfect the 
work of our supernatural adoption. 
Though grace is a personal and indi- 
vidual possession, it creates a social 
dimension because of the mystery of 
our incorporation into the Church. 
The Church, a visible society, is the 
Body of Christ living the life of 
Christ. Baptism has an effect that is 
both juridical and ontological, social 
and supernatural. It is somewhat like 
a nationalization that would make a 
Frenchman of the old stock out of 
anyone who became a citizen of 
France. The Father eternally wills 
to create in us the image of His Son, 
but this is to be accomplished in time 
by incorporation into the Church. In 
the degree that we live the life of 
this Mystical Body and are filled with 
the presence of the Holy Spirit, we 
are effectively conformed to the Son, 
and made sons of the Father. 

10. The life of heaven is had in 
this personal union with the three di- 
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vine Persons who renew in our souls 
.the mystery of Their eternal proces- 
sions. This life is already mysteri- 
ously begun on earth. 

11. The Christian cannot be di- 
rectly aware of these supernatural re- 
alities (except in the case of mys- 
tical experience), but he can derive 
from them inspiration for his own 
life. The doctrine of the divinization 
of the Christian must invite us not 
to a spiritual passivity, but to docility 
to the action of the Holy Spirit, a 
docility that implies a perpetual ef- 
fort of renunciation. 

Christ can live in us only if we 
die to our egotistical life by tearing 
ourselves away from the pressures of 
our fallen nature. Every Christian 
can seek to live the sublime realities 
of his faith. He should be convinced, 
as was Sister Elizabeth of the Trin- 
ity, that God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, is present in his soul and that 
his life as a son of God consists in 
contemplating and enjoying the life 
of the divine Persons who are renew- 
ing in his soul the great mystery of 
Their eternal processions. 

12. Christ lives in us, He grows in 
us, He seeks to reach in us His full 
stature. We can speak to Him as to 
a person, to a friend, to a leader, just 
as the apostles, on the evening of 
Holy Thursday, spoke with their 
Master who was both corporally pres- 
ent before them and invisibly present 
in their souls. This doctrine of the 
birth of Jesus in our souls is not only 
a familiar theme in the spiritual the- 
ology of the fathers of the Church, 
but is also well established in Scrip- 
ture. When a man is incorporated 
into the Church, the Body of Christ, 
Christ is born in him. Christ gives 
life to the members as the vine vivi- 
fies the branch. 

In using metaphors, we should 
avoid any puerile fantasies, such as 
representing Jesus as born in the soul 
as a small infant. Comparisons based 
on friendship are more apropos. As 
we progress in the knowledge of a 
friend, he enters into us, becomes 





through his friendship a part of our- 
selves, becomes ourself, but without 
our ceasing to be distinct from him. 
A mother, after she has given birth 
to her son physically, again gives 
birth to him spiritually by steeping 
him in her love. The child gradually 
recognizes that his mother is present 
in him spiritually and will never aban- 
don him unless he destroys her image. 

The reality is still more profound 
when we deal with the life of Christ 
in us. As we have said earlier, the 
apostles had the unparalleled privi- 
lege of being the associates of the 
Second Person of the Trinity, to 
whom they could speak as to a friend. 
There is no reason why a Christian 
of today should not seek to revive 
those astonishing hours of the com- 
ing of the Son of God upon the earth, 
to speak to Him as to a friend— 
knowing at the same time that this 
friend is a divine Person. Such a con- 
versation becomes a dialogue between 
the Christian and this Man who is 
the Second Person of the Trinity. 
With friends who are separated by 
circumstances, death, or distance, the 
effort to realize a spiritual presence 
develops an intimacy much closer 
than the intimacy resulting from tem- 
poral or spatial proximity. 


Comparisons fail 


Yet all these comparisons are in- 
adequate, for Jesus is really present 
in the souls of the just. He is the 
source of their life of faith and love. 
Meditation on the life of Christ and 
contemplation of His mysteries now 
assume much deeper significance. It 
is only after prolonged, interior inti- 
macy that Jesus becomes for us what 
He really is in Himself. His grace 
and our response realize, psychologi- 
cally and ontologically, the mystery of 
our growth in supernatural life as 
well as the mystery of the growth of 
Jesus in our souls. 

13. Through Christ and in Christ, 
we reach the Person of the Father— 
mysteriously but really. We say to 
Him, “Our Father,” in a sense that 


excludes all appropriation. Our di- 
vine sonship is completely different 
from the sonship that is ours as mere 
creatures. The difference is one of 
order, not merely of degree. 

Recall the response of our Savior 
to Philip: “Philip, he who sees Me 
sees also the Father” (John 14:9). 
He who sees Me: our attention, our 
prayer reaches in Christ a divine Per- 
son who leads us to the other Per- 
sons. Jesus spoke to us of His Father 
as a friend tells us of one of his 
friends. To maintain that in the 
Our Father, the prototype of Chris- 
tian prayer, Jesus intended to men- 
tion not the Father but the whole 
Trinity, Himself included, will al- 
ways seem gratuitous and discordant 
to Christian piety. 

14. Our relation to the Holy Spirit 
is a challenging mystery. But here 
again we can use the formulas of the 
liturgy and address Him as one per- 
son to another person—as the guest 
of our souls. The presence of the 
Holy Spirit in us will always be a 
highly mysterious event. However, 
theological difficulties should not lead 
us to misconceive dogmatic facts. The 
liturgical invocation, “Come Holy 
Spirit,” does not seem to imply ap- 
propriation. It is the Spirit who is 
called upon; it is the. Spirit who 
descended one day upon the Son, 
while the Father made Himself known 
by a voice. In the orations for the 
time of Pentecost, the three Persons 
are mentioned successively; and our 
petition is made to the Father, 
through the Son, and in the Holy 
Spirit. A highly personal prayer of 
great discernment will ask of the 
Father, through the Son, and in the 
Holy Spirit ; it will be carried super- 
naturally in the movement of love 
that unites the three Persons in the 
Trinity. Brought into the divine fam- 
ily, adopted sons of the Father, broth- 
ers of Christ, temples of the Holy 
Spirit, we ask of God an ever deeper 
understanding of the mystery of our 
divinization in order to live each day 
a life of faith and love. 
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15. Thus, through the one divine 
nature, we reach the three Persons; 
and the three divine Persons, on 
Their part, manifest Themselves to 
us, each in His own way, through 
Their one divine nature. Created 
grace, we repeat, is a work common 
to the three Persons as the one first 
cause of all things; but this grace 
cannot divinize us except as an ef- 
fect of, and preparation for, the pres- 
ence in us of the three divine Persons. 
The state of grace is the beginning of 
eternal life. Eternal life, St. Thomas 
has told us, is a familiar conversation 
with God, that is to say, a life of 
knowledge and love between persons. 

16. Finally, we also reach God in 
our brothers: both in the just in 
whom the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit are present and also in sinners 
who are in their own way the term 
of a singular love of the triune God. 

The presence of the three divine 
Persons in sinners is, in a sense, ex- 
terior. While on earth, sinners are 
surrounded on all sides by the grace 
of God active within the Church. 
Through the Church, grace reaches 
out to sinful man whom God seeks 
to reconcile to Himself. We incarnate 
our love for God in our love for our 
neighbor, according to the new com- 
mandment which our Savior gave us. 
Yet in thus turning to rational crea- 
tures, to the children of God, we find 
our Savior. In loving the members of 
the Body of Christ, we love Christ 
Himself who is present in each of 
them; and this mutual love incorpo- 


The whole and its parts 


rates us more each day in Christ. 

This Mystical Body, a mysterious 
organism, lives a special kind of life 
in its members. As each member 
grows in the supernatural life, his 
holiness makes itself felt even in the 
extremities of the Body. Each act of 
charity reverberates like an echo to- 
ward all the members of the body. 
Pascal said that in the whole visible 
universe everything is caused and 
causing. This is still more true in the 
domain of intelligence and still more 
so in the realm of charity. 

All of humanity was called in Adam 
to live the divine life. Since no one 
receives grace except through Christ, 
all sinners, even those who have 
never known Christ, are in some way 
attached to Christ. He is in them, but 
suffering a division, a rupture. This 
was probably one of the bitterest suf- 
ferings of Christ’s passion. 

The risen Christ dies no more; He 
is in glory. The redemption is 
achieved. On our part everything 
takes place as if our Lord still suf- 
fers in His members and waits for 
the balm of our prayer and love. This 
suffering renews for us the agony in 
the Garden of Olives in which Christ 
was abandoned by His Father with- 
out ceasing to live eternally in Him. 
This helps us to conceive, though im- 
perfectly, how Christ can be present 
in the soul of a sinner whom He 
wishes to rescue from his misery 
without being present there in the 
same way as He is present in the 
souls of the just. 


Karl Rahner, S.J., “Uber die Schrift-inspiration (Freiburg: Herder, 1958), 42. 


For the more an individual theological question brings the whole of theology 


into motion, the more we may suppose that this question has been correctly 
posed and is being treated in its proper horizon. 
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Son of God or son of the Father? 


Francois Bourassa, S.J., “Appropriation ou propriété,” Sciences Ecclésiastiques, 


7 (1955), 57-85. 


a today are considering 
intently a problem which, in its con- 
sequences, is very practical to every 
Christian—the divinization of the just 
man. Revelation speaks of the three 
Persons in God, of the new life which 
is ours through grace. Spiritual 
writers today make much of the fact 
that we are “temples of the Holy 
Spirit, brothers of Christ, sons of the 
Father.” These phrases are found in 
Scripture and the fathers of the 
Church. Should we take them liter- 
ally, as expressing a true and real 
personal relationship of the just man 
to the Father, to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit? 

This interpretation poses a problem 
for the speculative theologian. The 
classical interpretation, based on St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas, simply 
says, for instance, that the just man is 
a son of God through grace. This 
would be expressing literal reality. 
One could also say that the just man 
is a son of the Father, but only by 
a kind of predication called “appropri- 
ation’”—a method of attributing to 
one Person of the Trinity what is 
actually common to all three Persons. 

On the other hand, a relatively 
strong trend among modern theolo- 
gians maintains that the just soul 
may be properly called a son of the 
Father, without recourse to appropri- 
ation. For through grace the just 
man is incorporated into the Mystical 
Body of Christ; and by means of 
assimilation to Christ the just soul 
identifies itself more and more with 
the Head of the Mystical Body, 
Christ the God-Man. As a result the 
just soul takes on the personal rela- 
tionship which Christ, the second 
Person of the Trinity, has to the 
Father. The just man, then, becomes, 
as far as he is able, the son of the 


Father, the brother of Christ, and 
the temple of the Holy Spirit. 

In this article Father Bourassa 
attempts to construct a dialectic to 
show the validity of each of these two 
positions and their limitations and 
interdependence. He sees no reason 
to choose one to the exclusion of the 
other. The classical position, which 
treats our relations to the individual 
divine Persons as appropriation, is 
legitimate. The reality of our assimila- 
tion to Christ in the Mystical Body 
is likewise apparent. We must accept 
both these approaches and somehow 
reconcile them. 


Appropriation 


To achieve this reconciliation, 
Father Bourassa first asks the ques- 
tion: What is appropriation? His 
answer: Appropriation is a method 
of predication about the divine Per- 
sons based on similarity. When we 
say that the just man is a son of God, 
this statement simply tells us that the 
just man derives his justice or sanc- 
tity from God, from the three Persons 
of the Trinity in common, the origin 
of all sanctity. Yet one may use the 
method of appropriation to attribute 
this origin to One of the Three. This 
attribution follows a rule of similar- 
ity: the one Person of the Trinity 
who is the origin of the divine Son is 
logically the one to whom we should 
ascribe the origin of the just man’s 
divine sonship. Thus one can say that 
a just man is the son of the Father. 

Such a device is used because of 
the human condition of our thoughts 
about God. Reason attains the attri- 
butes of God through created effects ; 
faith attains a knowledge of the Per- 
sons in God. Yet this revelation 
accommodates itself to our human 
mode of thought in confronting a 
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divine mystery. The task of the the- 
ologian is to distinguish whatever is 
founded upon the divine object of the 
mystery from the elements that come 
from our human mode of appre- 
hending it. 


St. Thomas 


Father Bourassa tests the validity 
of this method and simultaneously 
shows its limitations in the doctrine 
of adoptive sonship according to St. 
Thomas. St. Thomas asserts that the 
just man is a son of God in reality— 
a son of the Father by appropriation. 
Why does he take this position? 

For St. Thomas the relationship of 
paternity here involves primarily the 
efficient causality of God. To say 
that we are sons of God by adoption 
is to say that God as the efficient 
cause of grace makes us His sons, 
which we are not by our nature. 
Viewed in this light, God’s father- 
hood towards the just man is quite 
different from His fatherhood to- 
wards Christ, who is the Son of God 
by nature. The paternity which cor- 
responds to adoptive sonship must be 
a status common to the three divine 
Persons, who, in producing a created 
effect, always act as one—as every- 
one admits. 

From another point of view this 
insight falls short of the mysterious 
reality of our relation to God based 
on grace. Considering the personal 
relationships implied in this adoption, 
i.e., son to Father and Father to son, 
we can explain man’s divine sonship 
in terms of his incorporation and 
assimilation to the Mystical Body of 
Christ. For through this incorpora- 
tion and assimilation the just man 
takes on the personal relationship 
which Christ has to the other Persons 
of the Trinity. 

Why, then, is the aspect of efficient 
causality so important to St. Thomas 
in the case of adoptive sonship? This 
aspect is certainly played down when 
he considers the mystery of the In- 
carnation. The personal relationship 
is emphasized in St. Thomas’s the- 
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ology of the Incarnation. Why is it 
passed over in his treatment of our 
adoptive sonship? 

Doubtless St. Thomas was influ- 
enced by the common doctrine of his 
day. A problem which occupied the- 
ologians at the time was how Christ 
was in no sense an adopted son of 
God. They maintained, probably fol- 
lowing Augustine, that the just man 
can be called a son of the Trinity; 
Christ, however, was the unique Son 
of the Father. Thomas and his con- 
temporaries were interested in dis- 
tinguishing the Sonship of Christ 
from the sonship of the just man. But 
was Thomas attempting to fathom 
the mystery of adoptive sonship in 
itself? According to Fr. Bourassa, 
it would seem that he was not. 

Some reasons for interpreting St. 
Thomas in this way are found in his 
treatment of the divine missions. A 
divine mission is the extension in 
time of one of the eternal processions 
of the Trinity, i.e., Son from Father 
or Holy Spirit from the Son and the 
Father, with a corresponding new 
effect in the creature which is the 
term of the mission. An example of 
a mission is the Incarnation in which 
the Son is sent by the Father to take 
flesh as Christ the God-Man. Here 
St. Thomas considered both common 
efficiency and the personal relation- 
ship as two different elements in 
the divine missions. Since there is 
a created effect in the Incarnation, the 
common efficiency of the divine Per- 
sons comes into play. Yet the mystery 
of the missions of the Trinity also 
includes the eternal processions of 
the Persons of the Trinity: the Son 
from the Father and the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and the Son. From 
this point of view the missions are 
certainly personal in character. St. 
Thomas does not give either of these 
viewpoints preference over the other. 

Does he allow this same kind of 
latitude in regard to divine adoption? 
Adoptive sonship is presented pri- 
marily under the aspect of the com- 
mon efficiency of all divine Persons 





with appropriation to the Father; 
secondarily under the aspect of prop- 
erly personal relationships. 

Father Bourassa admits that the 
reason for the emphasis on efficiency 
in adoptive sonship is partly St. 
Thomas’s Aristotelian outlook. Aris- 
totelian philosophy emphasizes the 
distinction of God from creatures and 
consequently stresses the relationship 
of external efficient causality. The 
accent on efficient causality opposes 
a Neo-Platonic philosophy which con- 
siders first of all the unity of all 
beings and regards their distinction 
of secondary importance. Thomas also 
reflects the Latin approach to the 
Trinity, which differed from that of 
the Greeks. 


Greek vs. Latin 


Greek theology takes as a point of 
departure the distinction of Persons 
in the Trinity. Latin theology starts 
from the unity in nature of the Trin- 
ity and proceeds to the distinction 
of the Persons. Greek theology starts 
with the scriptural doctrine of the 
divinization of the Christian by the 
inner working of the Persons; and it 
concludes to the divinity of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. Latin theology 
considers first the mystery of the 
divine life in itself and in the three 
Persons. Only then does Latin the- 
ology proceed to the communication 
of that life to man. 

The Latin approach emphasizes the 
transcendence of divine life, which 
the Greek approach assumes. Em- 
phasis on the transcendence of divine 
life involves an emphasis on the effi- 
cient causality in the communication 
of that life. Thus the transcendency 
and supernaturality of divine life is 
assured. The Latin approach then 
considers the process of communica- 
tion itself. The created nature is 
assimilated first to the divine nature, 
then to the Persons, and finally there 
is union with the Persons. 

Characteristic of this procedure is 
St. Thomas’s treatment of the divine 
missions (In I Sent. d.15, q.4, a.l). 


God is, first of all, present in men 
through efficient causality. The mis- 
sion is thus a “coming.” Next, the 
Persons are present, but as causes of 
the creature’s likeness to God. Finally 
the similitude is so perfect that it re- 
sults in immediate union with the 
Persons. 

St. Thomas pictures the paternity 
of God in respect to creatures in the 
same manner. God (the Trinity) is 
Father of men, first of all, through ef- 
ficient causality. He is not a mere 
Maker, but a Father to all creatures ; 
in creating He shares His being in 
such a way that in every creature 
there is a likeness to Himself. He is 
especially Father of the rational crea- 
ture, who is made to the image of God. 
He is even more Father of the just, 
because of grace ; and, finally, because 
of the wondrous resemblance to God 
which the beatific vision brings, He 
is above all a Father to the blessed in 
heaven. 

Yet this explanation is insufficient 
for St. Thomas. Fatherhood is evi- 
dently a property of the first divine 
Person. Therefore, in viewing our 
initial problem (that the just man is 
a son of the Trinity, whereas Christ 
is the unique Son of the Father) St. 
Thomas goes beyond the explanations 
based on his Aristotelian and Au- 
gustinian heritage. 


A personal relation 


St. Thomas says that sonship is a 
relationship primarily to a person, to 


a father—not to a‘nature. No one 
says that Peter is the son of the na- 
ture of his father; he is the son of 
his father. The relationship is be- 
tween persons. It is also true, how- 
ever, that a father is, even as a 
person, efficient cause of his son; 
thus we return to the fact that, since 
all efficient causality of God on crea- 
tures is an action common to the 
three Persons, the just man should, 
as an adopted son, consider the whole 
Trinity to be his Father. 

Does this mean that the title son 
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of God cannot, from another point 
of view, bring us primarily to the 
Person of the Father? Father 
Bourassa thinks that neither St. Au- 
gustine nor St. Thomas would object. 
On the contrary, they would see it 
as an explicitation of their views. 
For just as we saw in the case of the 
missions, a. procedure of demonstra- 
tion which began with the distinction 
between God and creatures based 
on efficient causality, progressing 
through assimilation even to the point 
of the introduction of the creature 
into the very life of the Trinity, so 
also we can see the same procedure, 
the distinction-assimilation pattern, 
in the doctrine of God’s paternity 
over creatures and the adoptive son- 
ship of the just man. When man is 


incorporated by grace into the only 
natural Son of the Father and assimi- 
lated to this Son, there is a progress 
from paternity common to the Trinity 
as Creator to the paternity of God 
the Father. Thus our adoptive son- 
ship is based on divine efficiency, but 
is fully achieved only in our. union 
with Christ, God’s natural Son. 

Once this procedure is fully de- 
veloped, it becomes apparent that in 
reality what is primary is not pater- 
nity by creation but the personal 
Paternity of the Father in the midst 
of the Trinity ; true sonship is that of 
the only Son from whom we derive 
our sonship and to whom we tend so 
that at the summit of our sonship 
we become brothers of Christ because 
we are sons of the Father. 
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Ean of the synoptic accounts of the death 
of Jesus relates that at that time the veil 
in the temple was torn suddenly from top 
to bottom. Some commentators regard this 
incident as not actually historical, but 
rather as a “legendary addition of doctrinal 
origin.” Father Pelletier points out that 
even if the incident is historical, there re- 
mains the necessity of discovering its sym- 
bolic significance. Obviously, it must have 
some meaning, or the synoptics would not 
have mentioned it so prominently and in 
such close connection with Christ’s death. 

Long before the time of Christ, the veil 
that hung in the temple came to have sym- 
bolic import for the Jews. It was the same 
veil which had hung at the entrance of 
the tent of the Sanctuary during the so- 
journ in the desert. It came to symbolize 
the rites and holy places of Yahweh which 
it concealed; so that even after the temple 
of Jerusalem was built and the holy places 
were protected by solid walls and doors, 
the veil was hung there to remind the peo- 
ple that Yahweh dwelt within. 

The tearing of the veil at the death of 
Christ symbolized that the holy places were 
opened, the rites and mysteries of Yahweh 
were revealed to profane eyes. This dese- 
cration is a sign that the Old Law is gone. 
God no longer finds the ancient observances 
acceptable but has given a new law to men 
through Christ. 

Mark’s account seems to contain no fur- 
ther symbolism. He is content to point out 


The rending of the temple veil 
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that immediately following the death of 
Jesus, the veil in the temple was torn, 
thus showing that with His death the Old 
Law perished also. 

Matthew’s account, according to Pel- 
letier, admits of further symbolic interpre- 
tation. He relates that not only did the 
veil split, but the rocks also; the tombs 
were opened. All nature is convulsing, 
showing the effects of divine anger. From 
Josephus we learned that on the veil’s sur- 
face were embroidered images of the sun, 
the moon, and the stars. Hence the veil 
was also a symbol of the entire created 
universe. When the image of the heavens 
was rent, it symbolized a real convulsion 
of nature. In the Old Testament such 
paroxysms of nature were taken to be 
signs of God’s anger. 

Luke’s order of narration suggests an 
entirely different interpretation. In his ac- 
count, the rending of the veil occurs im- 
mediately after the pardoning of the good 
thief and before Christ’s death. Thus the 
veil seems to open to give passage for 
Christ’s entry into the heavenly sanctuary. 
Whereas before it concealed and forbade 
approach to the holy place of Yahweh, 
now it parts and opens the way to Christ 
and to us. There is a striking similarity 
between this symbolism and Hebrews 10: 
19-20: “. . . entering into the holies by 
the blood of Christ, a new and living way 
which He hath dedicated for us through 
the veil, that is, His flesh.” 
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evangelisch-kirchlichen Verein, Zirich 1, 
Kémbelgasse 2, Switzerland. 


*Religion in Life. Quarterly journal of protes- 
tant theological opinion and discussion pub- 
lished by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Rivista del Clero Italiano. Monthly review of 
theology edited in Milan. Via Ludovico Necchi, 
2, Milano, Italy. 


Sciences Ecclésiastiques. Review of philosophy 
and theology appearing three times a year. 
Edited and published by the Jesuit Philo- 
sophical and Theological Faculties in Montreal, 
1855 est, rue Rachel, Montreal 34, Canada. 


Stimmen der Zeit. Monthly review of the- 
ology and other subjects edited and pub- 
lished by the Jesuit Fathers in Germany. 
Offenbacher Landstr. 224, Franfurt a. M. 
Siid 10, Germany. 


Studi cattolici. A bimonthly review of applied 
theology. Edited and published at Edizioni 
Ares, via Federico Cesi 30, Rome, Italy. 


Theologie und Glaube. Bimonthly journal of 
theology edited by professors at the Univer- 
sity of Paderborn. Published by Verlag 
Schdningh, Paderborn, Germany. 


The Thomist. Quarterly review of philosophy 
and theology edited by the Dominican Fa- 
thers, 487 Michigan Avenue N.E., Washington 
7, oe 


Thought. Quarterly journal of scholarly re- 
search and writing published at Fordham 
University. Graduate School, Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York 58, New York. 


La Vie des Communautés Religieuses. A jour- 
nal for religious published monthly except 
July and August by the Franciscan Fathers of 
Canada at 959, rue Cété, Montréal 1. P. Q., 
Canada. 


Journals marked with an asterisk are not Catholic publications. The above list includes journals 
from which digests or abstracts were taken for this issue, even though the journal may have been 
listed previously. Subsequent issues will continue this list. 





